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R. WELBY PUGIN was buried | 


stable and waiidloaias “decide: his parents 
unhappy with the fear that he “would not 
settle to anything,” he has executed an amount 
of work which must seem little short of marvel- 
lous to those who do not know how much may 
be done by complete knowledge continuously 
applied, and has achieved a reputation which 
will outlast the recollection of his weaknesses 





jot Gothic snchlanatene, In his lectures on 
“ The Principles of Pointed or Christian Archi- 
tecture,” he had the merit of setting forth 
prominently and forcibly two great, rules for 
design ; 1st, that there should be no features 
about a building which are not necessary for 





convenience, construction, or propriety ; and, 
2ndly, that all ornament should consist of en- 





Ta ia 
WAM, in the church he has founded at | and shortcomings. But he overdid it: traded richment of the essential construction of the 
Ramsgate, St. Augustine’s, on upon his capital instead of the interest of it,| building. He maintained that the external 
Tuesday last. Part of the ser- | and, as a matter of course, came too soon to | and internal appearance of an edifice should 
vice was performed on Monday ‘an end. Although little more than forty years | ‘be illustrative of, and in accordance with, 
evening, with all the ceremonials of the Romish | old when he died, he had been married three | | the purpose for which it is destined, and 
Church, and in the morning his body was times, and leaves, with seven other children, | | he denounced in unmeasured terms the pueri- 
placed in a vault beneath the south transept. | a married daughter twenty-two years old. There lities, abominations, and deceits of the Gothic 
Besides the members of his family and the | are few men of whom more contradictory | imitators of that day. Speaking of houses 
priesthood, Sir Charles Barry, R.A.; Mr. | opinions may be obtained. “ There is nothing | built in what is called the castellated style, he 
Herbert, R.A.; Mr. T. Bury, Mr. Hasduten, | worth living for,” we heard him say some years | says,— “What absurdities, what anomalies, 
Mr. Crace, Mr. Myers, Mr. Scott Murray, Mr. | | ago, * but Christian Architecture and a boat.” | what utter contradictions do not the builders 
Knill, the father of Mrs. Pugin, and some | | These absorbed him. He mixed, therefore, but of modern castles perpetrate! How many 
other friends, took part in the ceremony. The| little in society, made few friends, and the portcullises which will not lower down, and 
crowd of strangers in the church in the, result is, as in many other cases, that those ' drawbridges which will not draw up! How 
morning was very great, and the mourners we | few with whom he was intimate saw only good , many loop-holes in turrets so small that the 
have named, who carried candles, must have |in him. Our own vanity helps us to think well most diminutive sweep could not ascend them! 


found the pressure for two hours a serious | 
infliction. 


‘of one who is friendly with us, while he scoffs | 
at all the world. While on the one side, | 


On one side of the house machicolated para- 
pets, embrasures, bastions, and all the show of 


The church, which the deceased architect | therefore, we hear of his intolerance, want of strong defence, and round the corner of the 
has raised “for the benefit of the faithful | respect for the feelings of others, and disregard | building a conservatory leading to the prin- 
residing in Ramsgate, and of the foreign sea-| of Professional courtesies, we find some who cipal rooms, through which a whole company 


men using the harbour,” 


consists of a nave, | can speak only of his ability and his goodness. | Of horsemen might penetrate at one smash 


chancel, tower, Lady chapel, and south tran-| While a dozen comment on the wholesale abuse into the very heart of the mansion! for who 


sept,—the tower separating the nave and. 
chancel. 
northward, extend a sacristy and school, with | 
bell-turret. Farther east is a pile of dwelling- | 
houses, partaking of the same character ; and | 
at the west end stands what was his own | 
residence, the whole forming a large group at 
the extremity of the West Cliff, the termination | 
of the town, very prominent on entering the 
harbour. The church and school, externally, 
are of flint, with plain bands of Whitby 
stone at short intervals, ‘The tower is carried 
up ready to receive the spire, and upon it is 
erected a lofty wooden cradling, or crow’s nest, | 
visible a considerable distance at sea. ‘The 
style throughout is Decorated, and externally 
the buildings are scarcely remarkable for any- 
thing beyond propriety: this itself, however, 


isnot a small thing. The residence is of brick, | 


with a battlemented tower, somewhat prosaic, , 
aud wholly without pretence. 
dwelling-houses at the east end are large and 
lofty, with overwhelming roofs (containing two 
floors), and battlemented chimney-shafts, and. 
completely swamp the church. 

Internally the church is wholly of stone, and 
displays some beautiful detail: the walls are 
substantial, and give that breadth of reveal in 
the openings which is so necessary for the pro- | 
per character of Gothic architecture. The font, 
with lofty carved canopy, apparently the same 


pied niches, lamps, &c. display the great skill 
in drawing for which he was justly celebrated. 
The windows have hood-moulds internally, with 
carved terminations, and are partially filled 
with stained glass. Above the windows, small 
glaced openings throughout the church give. 
the means of ventilation, The south transept 
was the founder’s’ chapel, and beneath it, a 
Practice we are hoping to see abandoned, rest. 
the remains of one whose too brief life has 


been full of Strange events and strong ex- 
cite ment, 


that was in the Medizeval Court at the Great 
Exhibition, the rood screen, altar, stalls, cano- | 


Tu carly life unsettled and wandering, un- | 


he lavished on his brotherarchitects in his “ Con- 


one reminds us how that when a Spanish vessel | 
came ashore with sailors suffering with fever, 
Pugin took them to his home, and kept them | 
there till they were well. “He gave nothing | 
‘to our charities,” says a member of his own | 
persuasion; but then replies another, he 
hoarded his means, and spent them all in 
one great charity ! 

Of his change of religion (about 1834) we 
need say nothing. His father was a Romanist, 
his mother a Protestant, and his early pre- 
dilections were at all events divided. He was 
led by the zeal of a convert to display in- 
tolerance, for which, it seems probable, he 
afterwards felt regret. This, however, is a 
point to which we shall refer but slightly. 

Our readers are aware of the sad state of 
mind into which he fell; and will remember | 


finding that he had been placed in Bethlehem. 
_The manner in which those remarks were met, 
ostensibly by a member of his family, was | 
neither wise nor honest, and might have pro- 
_voked us to a reply which would not have been | 
“agreeable. Satisfied, however, with the cor- 
rectness of all we had stated, and unwilling to 
give pain at such a moment, we remained | 


‘silent under the reprehension, largely circu- 


lated through the newspapers, that we had in- 
terfered improperly. ‘The article, however, 
had the effect intended, and our reward was 
very complete. 
removed to private care, and if we are rightly 

informed, a pension was immediately granted 

him, on the Civil List. 

In appearance he became so much better, 
that he returned to his home, and it was there | 
that he had an epileptic fit, which terminated 
his life. Assertions have been made, that the 
treatment adopted hastened the end, but there 
seem to be no grounds for them. Epilepsy, | 


Mr. Pugin was immediately 


| likehydrophobia,i is an opprobrium to the medi- | 


‘cal profession. They cannot reach it. 
Mr. Pugin did much for the correct revival | 


| would hammer against nailed portals when he 
From the east end of the church, _trasts,” which, nevertheless, did much good, | could kick his way through the greenhouse?” 
In such castles we have donjons which are 
| drawing-rooms, watch-towers 


where the 
house-maids roost, and a bastion in which the 
‘butler cleans his plate!” 

A notice of the deceased architect would be 
incomplete if it contained no reference to the 
builder whohas carried out thegreater number of 
his works, Mr. Myers. ‘Twenty-five years ago, 
when Mr. Myers worked in Beverley Minster, 
he made a scaffuld for Pugin, who was drawing 
there. Some time afterwards, hearing the latter 
was about to build a church at Derby, and re- 
cognizing the name, Myers tendered for it, was 
accepted, and forthwith obtained the confi- 
dence of the architect, so that he never after- 
_ wards allowed any other person to be employed 
to carry out his works. Myers built for him 
no less than thirty-six churches. By acurious 


The pile of the remarks we were impelled to make on ‘coincidence, the last drawing that Mr. Pugin 


‘completed for Myers’ use was for Beverley Min- 
‘ster, and this was made on the very night, in 
February last, that he was taken to the private 
‘asylum at Kensington. 

He was stopping at the Golden Cross, and 
had spent the whole day in visiting the London 
churches and public buildings.* At night he 
became much excited, and attacked Myers, 
| but was ultimately calmed, and the latter, in 
‘order to retain his attention, reproached him 
for keeping the scaffolding up at Beverley, as 
they were waiting for drawings. “Give mea 
pencil,” said Pugin, and on the back of a 
large envelop he designed an elegant vane, 
clear and precise, which has since been placed 
on the corner pinnacle of St. Mary’s, at 
| Beverley. 

We might write much more, indeed had 
written more, but prefer to substitute for it a 
connected account of his professional career 
from the pen of an intimate friend of long 
standing. It is written with the partiality of 
la friend, but we are not disposed to qualify it. 


* His impression ducing. the whe le of the day was, we 
are told, that he bay effecting the union of the Roman and 
| the Anglican church 
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Before concluding, however, there is one 


point on which it is but just that we should, 
touch, and that is, as relates to Mr. Pugin’s 
connection with the Houses of Parliament. 
From some of the statements which have been 
made, it would be inferred that he should , 
divide with the ostensible architect the whole 


writer goes even farther still. 
person would more emphatically deny this, 
than the subject of our notice himself, if he, 
were alive. Similar statements were made 
three or four years ago, when he was first in- 
duced, mainly by friendship for Sir Charles, 
to aid in carrying out the details of decoration, 
in knowledge of which he had no rival, and he 
then wrote to us, clearly stating what was the 
case, that he designed nothing, Lut simply 
superintended the correct execution of the 
architect’s designs. Whatever may be the 
beauties, or the demerits, of the wonderful 
pile of buildings at Westminster, they belong 
wholly and solely to Sir Charles Barry. They 
were to the last warm friends, and Sir Charles 
held a light at his colleague’s grave. 

Or all the men whose abilities have served 
to make this century remarkable, none in their 
degree have acquired a more general celebrity 
than the late A. N. W. Pugin, the architect ; 
whose unexpected decease took place on 
Tuesday, the 14th inst. at his residence at St. 
Augustine’s, Ramsgate. 

Augustus Northmore Welby Pugin was 
born in 1811, and consequently was in his 
forty-first year. His father, Augustus Pugin, | 
was a native of France, and of good family, 
but he resided in England from the period of 
the French Revolution, when he escaped that 
death which befel his father and brothers, as 
their position was sufficiently high to make 
them considered enemies to the lawless spirits 
who had the ascendancy in that frightful 
struggle. His mother, Catherine Welby, was 
a member of the family of the baronets of that 
name residing at Denton, in Lincolnshire, 

The name of Pugin has long been connected 
with the revival of Gothic architecture in this 
country: it was first identified with it by the 
publication of useful and practical works by 
the elder Pugin: other works illustrating 
Gothic buildings by views had appeared, but 
their limits did not permit the geometric eluci- 
dation of the details of that style which was 
60 imperfectly understood even by the archi- 
tects of that time. ‘The first volume of a work 
entitled “‘ Specimens of Gothic Architecture,” 
appeared in 1820; and, in consequen e of its 
great success, a second volume was published 
in 1823. The “Architectural Antiquities of 
Normandy,” in two volumes, followed, and 
were finished in 1827. The “ Gothic Orna- 
ments’’ was the next work of the elder Pugin, 
and was finished in 1831. During its progress 
the “Examples of Gothic Architecture” was 
commenced: the first volume and two parts of 
the second were finished by him, bat his 
son, the subject of this memoir, completed 
the volume. ‘The elder Pugin was more en- 
gaged in the theory and elucidation of the art 
and styles of Gothic architecture, than in the 
professional practice of an architect ; although 
he had previously for some years been engaged 
in the office of the late John Nash. He was 
a very skilful draughtsman, and a good archi- 
tectural painter. He possessed an enthusiastic 
and lively temperament, and endeavoured to 
impart to his pupils a “love of the profes- 
sion,” which his son inherited and exhibited 
in a striking manner. 

From circumstances so favourable to the 
development of the great natural talents of 
the younger Pugin, he obtained from his early 
practice a marvellous facility and readiness of 
drawing years before he was called upon to 
exercise his ability in any professional shape. 
His general education was first superintended 
by his mother, who possessed no ordinary 
qualifications ; but he was for some years a! 


private pupil at Christ’s Hospital, London. 
During the whole of this time he was engaged, 
though not officially, in the study of Gothic 
art; he travelled with his father both in Eng- 
land and Normandy, when in search of mate- 
rials for his publications, and being unre- 
strained, enthusiastic, and gifted with quick 


perception, he formed his own conclusions of! 





self, which a bequest from his aunt enabled 
him to accomplish; and he selected the vicinity 
of Salisbury for the locality. Here, at St. 
Marie’s Grange, he followed his profession 
enthusiastically, and was incessantly engaged 
on a multiplicity of works of his own; but he 
still rendered assistance to two architects who 
at this time were preparing designs for the new 


the peculiarities of those glorious remains of | Houses of Parliament, and who have always 
merit or otherwise of the work, and one periods of art with which bis youthful spirit | acknowledged the advantage of his services, 


With him the secrets and mysteries of the 
principles of Gothic art were imperceptibly 
acquired ; they were natural to him from their 


Now, no so much sympathised and held communion. | 


{ 
| 


In the year 1836 he commenccd his first tilt 
with the architectural works of the present 
century, and his feelings on that point were 
conveyed to the public in a volume called 


very early impression on his mind, and his | “ Contrasts; or, a Parallel between the Noble 
heart was in an inguiry from which it never Edifices of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Cen- 


swerved, 
The continued consideration of the majestic 


| 
| 


turies, and similar Buildings of the present 
Day, showing the present Decay of Taste, 


buildings of the medieval periods seemed to accompanied by appropriate Text.” This pub- 
have induced a taste for grand scenic effects, | lication took his own profession and the public 
_—he was fascinated with the fine theatrical, by surprise by its originality and earnestness. 
_scenery of Stanfield, Roberts, and the Grieves, | The history of the pillage and destruction of 
_—he assisted the latter occasionally for nearly Gothic churches, the remarks on the present 
two years, in designing and painting the most | degraded state of ecclesiastical buildings, and 
important architectural scenes in the principal his reasons for the decline of Gothic art might 
pieces which were brought out either at her have received general acquiescence, but the 
Majesty’s Theatre or Covent Garden. His “conclusion,” on “the wretched state of 
love for this branch of the arts lasted longer architecture at the present period,’ was ex- 
than the opportunity for its gratification; on pressed in so undisguised and unmistakable 
his leaving London for Ramsgate, in 1833, he a manner, that it irritated the feelings of many 
‘was compelled to relinquish i: by telling “the bluntest and most disagreeable 
| The first opportunity which presented itself truths in the bluntest possible manner.” 
for the display of his knowledge of the Gothic; However, the sentiments he then so plainly 
styles, was in being employed by Messrs. expressed have long since been admitted as 
Morel and Seddon to make the designs and truths by his former opponents. Some of the 
working drawings for the whole of the furni-| subjects of the illustrations were objected to as 
ture for Windsor Castle, but he has often ex-! not being fair parallels; but take the work as 
pressed very unfavourable opinions of these) a whole, it was not out of place at the time it 
early works. He was likewise engaged at the | appeared, and convinced the world that Pugin 
same period (when he was only sixteen years' had his convictions, and could fearlessly 
of age) by the firm of Rundall and Bridge to | express them. 


design and make working drawings for their 
plate in the style of the middle ages, which 
gave great satisfaction to every one but the 
author. These matters, however important in 
themselves, were wholly insufficient to engage 
his active mind,—his father’s office was “ too 
small a bound,” and as the period of his prac- 


His strong advocacy of the buildings erected 
during the times when the Roman Catholic 
religion held sole sway in this land, and the 
opportunity which thereby presented itself for 
the undisguised expression of his reverence 
for that faith which fostered the genius of 
Wykeham and Waynflete, and caused the erec- 





_tising as an architect seemed somewhat dis-| tion of the noble edifices of the Middle Ages 
tant, he embarked, unknown to his family, in| (combined with his being a convert to that 
a large manufactory for the execution of furni- | church), were the means of directing atten- 
ture and works in the Gothic styles; but in| tion of its members to him, and he was ap- 
| consequence of its not being remunerative, he| plied to from all parts of England to erect 
at the end of two years, gave it up. The dis- churches, chapels, schools, monuments, &c, 
appointment resulting from this led him to, &c. His first church was that of St. Mary, at 
seek some stirring excitement, and at this Derby; a chapel at Reading was likewise an 
' period his first partiality for the sea was evinced; | early work. He was next engaged on the 
it gave occasion for the display of his adven- | church of St. Chad, at Birmingham; the 
turous spirit and active energy. He could not schools, a nunnery, and bishop’s house were 
_move in the same quiet track of the generality | built in the same locality. For the object of 
of men, and seek promotion and position by | this hasty memoir, it will be unnecessary to 
‘the same slow degrees : whatever he undertook | enumerate his works in the succession of their 
he went into with his whole heart, but at no/ erection, but the following are the principal 
_period of his eventful life had ambition of} structures which were designed and erected 
notoriety any influence on his acts. The! under his superintendence :—St. Edward’s, St. 
courses of study which he selected and pur-| Mary’s, and two other churches at Liverpool ; 
‘sued resulted from an ardent love for the! chapel and convent at Edge Hill; St. Wil- 
objects themselves, and the earnestness which fred’s, Manchester; a church at Kenilworth, 
he evinced in the cause of Gothic art was like- Oxford, Cambridge, Stockton-on-Tees New- 
wise wholly uninfluenced by considerations of castle-on-Tyne, Preston, Ushaw, Keightley, 
the pecuniary gain which might follow. | Yorkshire; Sheepshear, Warwick; Rugby, 
On the death of his father and mother, in’ Northampton, Stoke-upon-Trent, Breewood, 
1833, he left town for Ramsgate, where his | Woolwich, Hammersmith, Pontefract, and 
aunt, Mrs. Welby, resided. Here he com- Fulham; St. John’s, Wadham-green; St. 
'menced designing those works which first Edward’s, near Ware; St, Martin’s, Bucking- 
brought his talents before the public, and were ham; St. Wilfred, near Alton ; St. Barnabas, 
the foundation of his after fame. ‘The work on| Nottingham, with a convent and chapel in the 
“Gothic Furniture” was published in February, | same tewn ; St. Bernard’s church and monas- 
1835; that on “Iron Work” appeared in the | tery, Leicester; the convents of the sisters of 
same se The marked success of the first sug- mercy at Birmingham, Liverpool, and London; 
gested his motto of en avant, which first appears | St. Gregory’s Priory, Downside, near Bath ; 
_in the second work, and stimulated him to the colleges at Radcliffe, Rugby, and Maynooth, 
end of his career. Designs for gold and silver Ireland (on the latter he was engaged by the 
work followed, as well as his “ Antient Timber Government of the day); the Roman Catholic 
Houses,” in 1836. From these works and cathedrals of Killarney, Enniscorthy, and St. 
from this time, his course as a practical archi- | George’s,Southwark, with the schools, riests’ 
tect commenced. His introduction to the Earl , houses, and other buildings connected there- 
of Shrewsbury brought his first professional | with; and Sibthorpe’s Almshouses, Lincoln. His 
commission; and other parties, architects | works for the Earl of Shrewsbury, who was 
included, were not backward in seeking the| very much attached to him, and acted towards 
talents of him who was now generally admitted | him with the greatest kindness, were the ex- 
to be better acquainted with his own peculiar| tensive additions and alterations to Alton 
branch of art than any other professional man. | Towers, which had been in hand for = 





ae 





About this time he commenced his long- ohn’s 
cherished scheme of. building a house for him- 


Chapel, monastery, school-house, St. 


Hospital, Alton, and the richest of his designs 
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in point of ornament and colour, the church 
at Cheadle. In this latter building his talent 
had not the unrestrained scope which many 
have imagined, as when it was first proposed 


to him, a church of a very different scale and | 


pretension was designed ; this had progressed 
when his noble patron changed his intentions, 


and Pugin was instructed not to spare expense | 
This, | 


on it, and produce a rich composition. 
so far as possible, was accomplished by orna- 
mentation in colour, but the time had passed 
for the perfect development of his great power 
of design, or he would have undoubtedly pro- 
duced a building worthy of his genius and a 


lasting honour to his patron, his country, and | 


the period of its erection. His last work, which 
remains unfinished, is a church for Mr. Scott 
Murray, at Danesfield, Bucks. 

He was of late employed on churches un- 
connected with his faith, as St. Mary’s, 
Beverley, St. Mary’s Wymeswold, and some 
few others ; but these he would not have un- 
dertaken had he received from his own church 
a continuation of that support which he had 
at first experienced, and had a right to, as in 


his writings on Gothic art, as well as eccle-_ 


siastical matters generally, he had rendered 
immense service to their cause. He for some 


years declined employment on buildings for 
He likewise, on ac- | 


the established church. 
count of his heing considered solely a Roman 
Catholic architect, received but very few com- 


missions for buildings and alterations to man- | 


sions. Bilton Grange, Warwick ; Lord Dun- 
ravon’s, at Adaire, Ireland; Mr. Drummond’s 
house ; and a few others, ona sirall scale, were 
all he was engaged on. He designed the new 
gateway at Magdalene College, Oxford. 

In none of these buildings did he ever have 
a fair opportunity for the display of his know- 
ledge or ability: he was always fettered by 
very limited funds in the execution of his 
churches: he was compelled to enclose large 
areas with insufficient means, and thereby the 
solidity of the structures was apparently im- 
poverished, and he seemed to be acting at 
variance with his own principles. The detail 
of his interiors was more in accordance with 
his feelings, and much of the fittings were sub- 
scribed by individuals who left it to his judg- 
ment. He has often said that he had never 
but one chance of producing a consistent 
building, and that was “when he was both 
architect and paymaster,” as at St. Augus- 
tine’s, at Ramsgate,—a church, schools, &c. 
erected at his own expense, without any assist- 
ance from the members of his own faith. In 
these buildings it must not be forgotten, that 
having no private fortune to devote to this 
poe he was much limited in his design ; 

ut should ever criticism be brought to bear 
on this work, it is to be hoped that all the cir- 
cumstances of its erection will be borne in 
mind, and the good and noble feelings which 
actuated its kind-hearted originator will disarm 
criticism of its severity; and those who came 
to censure remain to praise. It must ever re- 
main a monument to his honour: he has been 
the first modern architect who ever built a 
church from his own funds. 

During the time that these works were in 
progress he found time to supply designs and 
working drawings for innumerable other mat- 
ters, such as monuments, screens, pulpits, 
fonts, &c.; besides, he was extensively em- 
ployed by Sir Charles Barry on that great 
national work the Palace of Westminster, in 
which the value of his assistance has been 
freely and fully admitted by that distinguished 
architect. He was associated with Mr. John 
Hardman, of Birmingham, in the manufactory 
of Gothic metal-work, for which he stands 
unrivalled,—as well as in the Medieval stained 


glass works likewise at Birmingham. All 


the designs, working drawings, and cartoons 
were made by him. 
ordinary how he could (unassisted until 
lately) produce the immense amount of 


work,—both in designs and working draw-. 
ings, that was got through. He was inde- 


fatigable and unceasing in his work,—from six 
o’clock in the morning until ten at night were 
his active mind and pencil at hard work, and 
whoever was on a visit at his house shared his 
attention while he was thus engaged. It was 


It is really extra-| 


| wonderfal how he could design the most 


difficult things and carry on a running con: | 


versation at the same time: none can under- 
stand it but those who knew him well. 


of the arts,—he was an excellent landscape 
painter, and would find opportunities for its 
practice: his coloured sketches in Kent were 
truthful and fine in effect, and the pleasure 
resulting from the sight of these drawings was 
much enhanced by his enthusiastic description 
of the peculiarities or beauties of the scenes he 
so ably depicted. 

His pen was also incessantly engaged, and 
he had always some new work or pamphlet in 
hand; this, doubtless, caused too much ex- 


citement for his already overworked mind. 


He wrote a work on “The true Principles of 


ing work was, “ The Glossary of Ecclesiastical 
Ornament,” which was published in 1844. It 
doubtless isthe finest work whichtreats on gene- 
ralornamentation, andthe great variety of detail 
which is therein given is conclusive evidence 
of his great research and weighty talent in that 


life. The letterpress is most useful, and shows 
the extent of his researches. A work on 
| “Screens” should also be mentioned. __ 

| This memoir of my poor departed friend, 
‘which he some years since predicted that I 
‘should write, has come to its limit in this form; 
and let me assure those who were unac- 
quainted with him, that the brusqueness of his 
'manner, or the decision of his expressions in 
writing, were no evidence of an unkind or sour 
spirit to his brother- professionals or the world; 
but though frequently unjustly assailed in 


print, his opinions impugned, his works depre- 


ciated, he never published a vindicatory reply : 
when his powerful pen would have annihilated 
his adversary, he “bid his wrong stay, and 
his displeasure fly.” All those who knew 
him, loved him for his very kind spirit, and 
will long deplore the loss of a most sincere 
and disinterested friend. He has passed away 
after an eventful life; but during its existence 
he experienced more of the varieties of circum- 
stance than much older men. 

Kindness and unostentatious benevolence 
were distinguishing features in his private 
character, as on many occasions when foreign 
vessels were cast away on the Goodwin Sands, 
or lost during tempestuous weather, and the 
lives of the crews saved, but with nothing be- 
longing to them, his care supplied their imme- 
diate necessities and wants, lodgings were pro- 
vided, and medical assistance obtained,—their 
wants were attended to until they were well 
enough to leave, or if their privations and suf- 
ferings were beyond recovery by human aid, 
he gave them a Christian burial,—a grave in 
his own church-yard, and placed a record 
above them, and although they died in a 
foreign land or away from home, they died not 
unrecorded. ‘These epitaphs and memorials, 
although only intended for those who could 
not thank him or speak his praise, stand up as 
so many blessings to his memory, and are 
brighter spots to his fame than the church 
raised by his munificent liberality. These 
evidences of his goodness of heart were not 
influenced by a wish to obtain the world’s 
applause, or the approbation of the members 
of his church. If secret charity cover a 
multitude of faults, his deeds of kindness 
will bring their rewards—where mercy and 
justice are promised to all. 

He died at his own house, and was buried 
in the vault he built in his church. And now 


** That Time has brought him to his end, 
Genius and he fill up one monument.” 


TaLBor Bury. 





Sroxe Newinoron.—It is proposed toerect 
a new church at the corner of Albert-grove, 
where about 1,000 new houses are now in 
progress. The plan is in the Italian style, and 
the cost (estimated at 1,050/.) is to be defrayed 
by public subscription. There is to be seat- 


room for about 800 people, 


While thus engaged on architecture and its | 
| details, he practised successfully other branches | 


Pointed or Christian Architecture,” published | 
in 4841; “An. Apology for the Revival of| 


Christian Architecture,” 1843; but his crown- | 


branch of art to which he devoted his whole 


| HAINAULT FOREST AND THE PEOPLE'S 
| PLEASURES. 
| Arta short distance from London, in the 
‘county of Essex, lies one of the most charm- 
ing forest scenes which Englind, so noted for 
verdant glades and undulating landscape, can 
| boast. Being nine miles from the centre to St. 
Paul's, and approachable by the uninviting 
causeway of Mile-End, but little is known of 
the locality to the fashionable dwellers of the 
West End. It has, however, for ages been a 
favourite place of resort for citizens, and being 
but a Sabbath-day’s journey for the care- 
worn mechanic.and artizan, “‘ when toil relent- 
ing took its turn to play,” on Sundays 
‘and holidays, picnics and junketing parties 
find a refreshing solace in an annual visit to 
the secluded dells, the thickets, the majestic 
oaks, or the sinking vistas of this enchanting 
wilderness. 

The forest remains where and as it was, 
save that invasions on the waste, and encroach- 
ments, have from time to time greatly restricted 
its extent; not so the city, for that has ad- 
vanced, and meets the old liberty at half way. 
Now the metropolis reaches to Bow, or nearly 


‘to Stratford, where the forest commences, and 


there the road divides, one branch leading 
northward to Chigwell, the other eastward to 
Romford. In extent it reaches five miles from 
liford on the south, nearly to Abridge on the 


‘north, by four miles from Woodford-bridge on 


the west, to Havering-at-Bower on the east. 
Were the whole area of this scope one con- 
tinuous chase, there would be some 12,000 
acres, but from the numberless excisions from, 
and appropriations of, the iiberty, the contents 


of the whole do not at present amount to 


4,000 acres. 

At one period the feudal possession of Wal- 
tham Forest embraced in its compass both 
Hainault and Epping Forests, which latter is 
even now vastly more extensive. Both are 
beautiful, wild, and most picturesque ; that of 
Epping being somewhat nearer, commencing 
at Snaresbrook, and extending twelve miles to 
Epping. 

It appears that an Act of Parliament was 
passed (the 14th and 15th Vict.) for the dis- 
atfuresting and inclosure of Hainault Forest; 
that on the 24th August, 1851, a commission 
was formed for the purpose ; and that in April 
last, summary execution was done upon 
14,000 oak trees, which had stood unmolested 
for centuries. ‘This is preliminary to the utter 
clearance, parcelling out, and selling off of the 
whole domain. 

No part of the country presents more varied 
or more beautiful woodland scenes, nor richer 
landscapes than Hainault, and there is none 
so much frequented by the humbler classes, 
and particularly by the dense population of 
the busy lines of Hackney, Shoreditch, Lime- 
house, &c. &c. Long and often have they 
enjoyed it in peace and silence; nor should we 
hear on their part of any murmurings, even 
although Epping, Hainault, and all the rest of 
nature’s fair countenance were veiled from 
their view, and withdrawn. Yesterday (Sun- 
day) hundreds of happy parties were in various 
guises enjoying their festive and health‘ul 
recreation : perhaps still, for these, Epping may 
be open; if not, no plaintive remonstrant 
amongst them will mourn in prose or verse, 
such as the “dulcia linquimus arva.” Any 
one wishing to test the value of such rural 
resources to the trading classes of the metro- 
polis need but visit on a Sunday,—or, indeed, 
on most fine days in sammer,—the “ brewery” 
and the exquisite oaken forest arbours, where 


our host Smith, of Cnigwell-row, spreads his 


awnings, at the Bald Hind, and he may often 
see hundreds of persons innocently enjoying 
the prospect, the shade, and the green sward ; 


/and now the distance is eased off by the rail- 


roads, the curtailment of such healthful and 


| humanizing pastimes would be still more bane- 
| ful as the population increases and as the vital 
| air which they breathe at home becomes more 


| tainted, 

| It is several years since Tut Buitper first 
noticed the subject of inclosures, and particu- 
larly the disafforestment of the distant wastes 
of the New Forest, Whichwood, the Forest of 
Dean, &e. &e, These are vast tracts capable 
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of great improvement, and which ought not to 
continue unproductive, whilst such large quan- 
tities of grain are imported into the country, 
particularly as the value of so much space was 
worse than lost to the community,—for these 
wilds are, as they always have been, cnly a 
source of idle support in salaries to favourites, 
or of plunder to the freebooter and poacher. 
Enough has already been said of the tolerated 
spoils by officials. 

Something has, it is true, been mooted about 
the disafforestment of the New Forest: the 
utility of that region for growing sbip timber 
has been given up, since it was proven that 
the wooden walls of Britain owe little to the 
oaks of Hampshire,—as, in fact, they were sold 
to any dealer without reference to the dock- 
‘! So the 14,000 oaks, lately cut at 


yaras. 
Hainault, which (if the biddings be true) 
realized 23,0001. may, for aught we know, be 
now in preparation to build Le Foudroyant, at 
Brest. So much for our heart of oak. 

{here is a heart, however, that is of more 
value, and that is the heart of “the metro-| 
polis,” and its teeming population: to keep | 
this heart in proper tone, there should be no} 


curved bends and oblique joinings for all the | In addition to these local abattoirs there 
branches; laid upon the plan termed “ back should be one on a grand scale in the market, 
drainage.” For the water supply that con- from which the carcases would be conveyed by 
struction has been adopted by which the water the railway lines. The saving in the quality of 
is wholly protected from exposure to the sun the meat, where animals can be spared the 
and the atmosphere. The water is obtained cruel inflictions to which they are now subject, 
by boring through the chalk to a depth of 120 would alone amount to a considerable value, 
feet. There are two engines of eight-horse and no mode of conveyance can be more easy 
power, and from a well of 18 feet 6 in. deep, to animals than water carriage, of which the 


‘the water is pumped by steam through pipes | expense would find an adequate compensation 


to the highest point, about 80 feet above this, in the improved and wholesome state of the 
level, and about two miles distant, where a meat. On the £. s. d. principle, as well as on 


‘reservoir is erected. At ‘l'ottenham-green a the score of humanity and health, it would be 


portable fountain with a great many jets has very desirable if some such system as I have 
been supplied by Mr. Freeman Roe. Some advocated in mere outline could be carried into 
model cottages have been fitted up. practice. I am glad to find that others, besides 

Personally, we cannot speak of the success | myself, point to the same neighbourhood as 
of the arrangement. The cost of obtaining the suited to the purposes of a cattle-market, and 
necessary legal powers, under the Public i trust that the corporation will, at all events, 
Health Act, was very little, compared with the take into their consideration a site which 
sum which a Local Act might have cost, be-| enjoys advantages of singularly happy com- 


sides loss of time: the whole cost, we are told, | bination, which are actually still on the in- 


crease, since the proposed Victoria Dock, and 
— _ | the intended branch railway to Tilbury, may 

On the general question of health, a dis-| be made to serve the purposes of the market. 
trict surveyor writes to us,—The progress of | The distance from Brunswick Pier to Roff’s 


was only about 60/. 





limitation of the few privileges and liberties | Sanitary Reform, as evinced by the conduct of 
available for them within reach of their | two successive Governments, with reference to 
hearths and homes. If money be wanted to/ the interment of the dead among the Jiving, | 
pay extra commissioners, let them be busied or | namely, the Burials Bull and the sewers ques- 
sinecured at a respectful distance from the, tion, would lead one to the somewhat unwel- 
national dwelling-place. The land, as being; come conclusion, that the importance of these 
vicinal to London, may be more valuable (and {| questions 1s but very imperfectly appreciated 
Hainault is undoubtedly rich in soi!), but is; in “ high places.” In confirmation of this, 
becoming also more valuable, nay indispen-| the proposed and accepted proposal for the 
sable, to the people. The body of the metro. | establishment of a New Smithfield in Copen- 
polis is much too pursy and too large for the | hagen Fields, has but to be adduced, to be 
iron-bound lungs (called the parks) which | added to the long list of sins of omission and 
remain in its mature age just the same that) Commission. ; 
they were in its infancy. ' As you have well observed, the Burials Act | 
In the inclosure of Hainault it is true that | is simply permissive, and leaves all the evils 
private rights have been respected, for the | suffered in the old state of things untouched 


copyholders (having common right) have had , and in full force. : ; 
800 aeres. Sir C. Hulse has had a good slice ; | With regard to the Smithfield question, 


Pier, could be easily performed in ten minutes 
by steamers laid on for the purpose, and from 
Brunswick Pier to Fenchurch-street by express 
trains in another ten minutes: thus a butcher 
from Leadenhall Market could reach the new 
market in less than half an hour, and the re- 
spective abattoirs would be at no great distance 
from tradesmen in any one quarter, 


The dread of cholera already begins to 
influence the country as a stimulus to sanitary 
progress. At Huddersfieldthe ratepayers have 
been taking measures to promote sanitary 
‘reform in the outer hamlets of the township 
and adjoining districts. In Welshpool the 
sanitary state of the town has been under 
formal consideration, and a cleansing com- 
mittee has been appointed, with power to con- 
sider and report on the advantage of applying 





and the poor—that is the poor widows of the | every one that I am acquainted with had con- 
vicinage who were entitled to a load of fire- | ceived this vewata questio finally disposed of ; 
wood at Easter—have had 500/. awarded to | the nuisance to be abated, and not permitted 
them to be invested in Three per Cent. Con- | to be or exist within seven miles of the city of 
sols! These are Christian times, for the poor | London, Imagine our consternation on find- 
still have the Gospel preached to them. | ing that Copenbagen-fields, distant some two 

The whole management of the Woods and | miles and a quarter, is to be the favoured 


the Health of ‘Towns Act to the town or other- 
wise. ‘There is some commotion at Derby as 
to the state of the graveyards in the town, 
iwhich is said to be quite appalling. Five of 
‘them are in the very centre of the most popu- 
lous locality in the town. The local clergy, to 
| their honour, have taken an active part in the 





Forests has been changed: each of the two| locality. To what a lame and impotent con- 


old commissioners has got a department to | 
himself, under his own peculiar management ; 
and to them has been added a third, who 
formerly a Seotch M.P.—was then niched into) 
10002, a year in Ireland,—and is now the’ 
manager of the forest new department, in 

which of course each is ‘Monarch of all he 
surveys.” It is to be hoped that this arbitrary | 
mode of government may prove more advan- | 
tageous to the exchequer, but above all more 
beneficial to the country. QuONDAM. 


| 





SANITARY MATTERS. 


Tue board of health at Tottenham have 
carried out works there under the advice of the | 
central Board of Health, with a view of ob- 
taining a combined system of constant water 
supply, at a pressure adequate to throw the 
water up, whether for domestic use or in cases 
of fire, to the top of every house, with sewer- 
age and drainage through smooth tubular 
pipes of comparatively small calibre, along 
which the force of the current, it is calculated, 
will sweep at once away out of the inhabited 
district everything noxious, instead of lodging 
it in wide aud sluggish sewers to accumulate 
and rot. 

From a report made to the local board, it an- 
pears that the works comprehend 8 3-10 miles 
of sewer mains and sub-mains, and 10 miles 
of water mains and branches, furnished with 
170 hydrants, together with two steam engines 
and pumps, and an upper and a lower reser- 
volr, both covered. The whole have been exe- 
a cost of 7,5001. The number of 
inhabited houses in the district is about 
1,500. The charge for water supply will be 
regulated with a view to defray merely the 
current expenses, and probably will not ex- 
ceed 2d. per week per house upon the average. 
Of the glazed stoneware tubular drains, the 
largest do not exceed eighteen inches, with 


y 
tal oft 
euted a 





That until the abolition of all cesspools shall | 


clusion have we come at last! 

With regard to the sewers question, I can 
only add my testimony to what has been so 
often and so forcibly expounded in your pages. | 
have been accomplished, and landlords will 
ascertain with their own eyes, and not leave, | 
as is too frequently the case, these matters to) 
agents, that proper drainage is provided, and 
proper flushing by water supply had, and these 


'fertile sources of mischief (cesspools) filled | 


up, it is impossible that the houses of their | 
tenants can ever be free from disease, low | 
fever, and the debilitating effects produced by | 
the breathing of an atmosphere charged with | 
impurities, and a soil saturated with cesspools. 

Another correspondent, “ G. R. F.” writes, 
—The excellent article in the last week’s 
Bui.per, by “ Quondam,” on “ Slaughtering 
in the Metropolis,” induces me to trouble you 
with a few lines on the revived subject of the 
Metropolitan Cattle-market, and it is gratify-| 
ing to find that an almost unanimous feeling 
prevails against its being placed in Copen- 
hagen-fields. The site which was mentioned 
by me, and of which I thought in June twelve- 
month, opposite Woolwich, bas had your ap- 
proval, and I proceed to point out how the 
abattoir system may be carried out as part of. 
a comprehensive scheme in conjunction with 
a market, if established in that locality. The 
river ‘thames should be made the medium of 
communication from the market pier to land- 
ing-places at certain intervals on both sides of 
the river, from Woolwich to Battersea, and a 
sufficient number of abattoirs established at, 
or close to, these landing-places, to which the 
animals would be conveyed in barges or ferry- 
boats made for the express purpose, and no 
beast should be allowed to be driven through 
the streets of London or its suburbs, unless 
under certain acd strict regulations. 


alter the avowed determination. 


/movement for their suppression, but there are 
| difficulties in the way here as elsewhere. The 
| Banbury local Board of Health are contracting 
| with Messrs. Davis and Saunders for a survey 
of the district, and they have appointed Mr. 
Davids, the manager of the business of the 
contractors, as their surveyor and inspector of 
nuisances, at a salary of 100/. a year, to be 
increased if he be also appointed to act as clerk 
of works in contemplation. At Worcester, the 
first stone of public baths was laid on Monday 
week, The brick walls are already 3 feet up. 
There will be eight bath-rooms at the ends, 


‘and four waiting and other rooms in the centre. 


A swimming bath is also contemplated either 
here or at the Severn. Mr. Joseph Wood is 
the builder of the baths, which are to be opened 
in about three months. At Arbroath there is 


‘an outcry for water, as there also is at Forfer, 
‘where, however, measures are being taken to 


remedy the defect. 





DisfiGUREMENT OF THE New Royau 
ExcuanGe.—The Gresham Committee have 
dechned either to suspend the works or to 
The report 
of this result has been received with disap- 
pointment and regret by those who feei an 
interest in the character of our national 
buildings. 5 

ACCIDENT WITH MELTED Leap.—While 
filling a hole drilled in the granite block at the 
base of the Nelson column for a bolt of the 
casting to be fixed on it, one of the plumbers 
was much injured, by water, or steam ra- 
ther, suddenly expelling a large quantity of 
melted lead into his face. We mention the 


circumstance in order to express our surprise 
that so well-known a risk was not obviated, as 
usual, by the ascertainment, beforehand, that 
the hole was perfectly dry. Such circum- 
stances occur perhaps oftener from careless- 
, hess than from ignorance, 


#, 
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ST. ANDREW’S, HECKINGTON. 


Str. ANDREw’s, Heckington, a fine specimen 
of the Decorated period, and one of the most 
beautiful of our many beautiful village 
churches, has been often illustrated and is 
universally known. It has, nevertheless, afforded 
matter to Mr. Lewin for the first and second 
parts of a new work recently commenced by 
him on Lincolnshire Churches, which contains 
an interesting, though not complete, account 
and description of the building, and various 
illustrations carefully executed.* Here, for 
example, are two of them, namely, a view of 
the Sedilia in the Chancel, and a view of the 
Holy Sepulchre, both of them presenting a 
large amount of sculpture. 

The “ sepulchre” is in the north wall of 
chancel opposite the sedilia, and is about 10 
feet in height, and 5 feet 6 inches in breadth. 
“Under the centre pediment,” says Gough, 
“is the figure of Christ rising from the tomb. 
and at his feet on the sides of the pediments 
below him, two angels looking up and wor- 
shipping him. Under a pediment, beneath a 
flying buttress at his right hand, is a woman 
holding something in her hand, perhaps Mary 
Magdalene bringing the spices for the purpose 
of embalming his body; and under the left 
hand pediment and flying buttress is another 
woman, representing those who accompanied 
her. With her is an angel, and two more 
angels crouching support the pediment over 
which our Lord rises. The cornice above is 
charged with grotesque figures blowing single 
and double flutes. Under four pediments 
helow, divided from the upper by a fillet or 
fascia, perhaps representing the ledge of the 
tomb, are four soldiers in reclining postures,” 
Mr. Gough likewise describes the sedilia. 
“In the south wall of this chancel, opposite 





* “ Selections fram Lincolnshire Churches,” by Stephen 
Lewin, Architect. Parts 1 and 2. Boston; Published by 
the Author, Custom House-quay, London: Whittaker 
and Co, 











the sepulchre, are three beautiful stone stalls, 
with purfled pediments and finials, and in the 
spandrels the figures of St. Margaret and the 
dragon, St. Catharine holding her wheel, the 
Deity and Virgin, all crowned; also two men 
in curled hair, one kneeling, the other sitting, 
looking up to the pattern of a tower or steeple 
coming down from heaven; over which is a 
monk or religious holding a bowl and some- 
thing with a handle in it.” 

The author says, “there appears to have 
been in the construction and design of this 
church some wish to preserve the number five 
in many of its parts: thus we find pentagonal 
pinnacles to the tower—the same to the chan- 
cel, and likewise to the sedilia and sepulchre, 
windows of five lights in transepts, five sided 
windows to the chancel, and five arches and 
five clerestory windows each side of the nave: 
it is, however, a question what exact eccle- 
siological reason can be given why this pecu- 
liar number should have been the ruling 
geometrical figure in so many parts.” 

By a printer’s error, the “total exterior 
length of chancel” is called 172 feet. It must 
mean total length of church, the interior length 
of chancel being given as 51 feet 6 inches. 





Tue Smett or New Parnt.—A bundle 
of old dry hay, wetted and spread about, pre- 
sents a multifarious absorbing surface for this, 
especially if not on the floor only, but over 
pieces of furniture which allow circulation of 
air, as chairs laid upon their faces, &c. Large 
vessels of water, as trays and pans, are not 
uncommonly used, with good effect; but the 
multiplied surfaces of the loose hay give it 
great advantage. It must be kept wet, how- 
ever, or at least damp, for the oily vapour 
| does not seem to be readily absorbed unless 
| the air is kept moist by evaporation. 
| J. PRrpEAUX. 





HECKINGTON CHURCH. 











THE ARCHITECTURE OF BURGOS AND 
ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

Nort long ago we gave some illustrations of 
the ancient architecture of Spain, and some 
papers descriptive of it. The writer of the 
latter, Mr. Waring, has now published a large 
and elaborate set of views illustrative of the 
antiquities of Burgos and its neighbourhood.* 
It contains forty-two drawings boldly executed 


| on stone, but has no letterpress beyond a brief 


description of the plates in the shape of a 
loose prospectus, probably to evade the unjust 
tax on the producers of costly illustrated 
books, to which we have often had occasion to 
allude. This is the more to be regretted since 
the author has shown in our pages that he has 
the pen of a ready writer, and could give us 
fresh information. In Mr. Ford’s capital 
“ Hand-Book for Travellers in Spain,”+ many 
particulars of Burgos are given, and those 
who desire to know more of its history 
may consult Coronel’s Historia de Castilla 
(Madrid, 1785). Burgos means “a forti- 
fied eminence,” and is akin to our burgh 
and borough. It is the capital of Old Cas- 
tille, and, apart from its historical claims, is 
remarkable for the number of its fine Gothic 
buildings, its cathedral, and the neighbouring 
antiquities of Miraflores and the Huelgas. 
‘Lhe cathedral was commenced under the aus- 
pices of an English bishop, Maurizio, a.p. 1221: 
a great part of the old work has, however, been 
either destroyed or grievously injured, and the 
more remarkable features are of a late Gothic 
character, of about the close of the fifteenth 
century; to the illustration of which, as it 
flourished signally in the north of Spain, Mr. 
Waring’s attention has been more especially 
turned. The examples show, without par- 


* Architectural, Sculptural, and Picturesque Studies in 
Burgos and its Neighbourhood. By J. B. Waring, author 
of ‘Architectural Art in Italy and Spain.” London: 
Thos. M‘Lean, Haymarket. 

+ Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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tiality, both i 1 | teats N14 HE yIDENCES OF SAXON ARCHI- 
tiality, both its faults and beauties in the ON THE EV SAXC 
Constable's Chapel and the tombs at Mira- TECTURE IN THE COUNTY OF DUR- 


‘ “The date of each may be put down HAM. ae: 
couse A.D. 1485,” says the peg The | THE following is part of a paper read by 
sculptor of the tombs was Gil de Burgos,| Mr. W. Hylton Longstaffe at the late meeting 
father of the celebrated sculptor, Gil de Siloe. | of the Archeological Institute :*¥— a 
The name of the architect who designed the | You will nearly all, I suppose, be familiar 
chapel I could not discover with certainty. | with the great questions which have so long 
The monuments of Miraflores are to the me- | occupied the antiquarian circle respecting the 
mory of Juan II. and his wife, and to his son ‘nature and existence of Saxon architecture ; 
the Infante Alonzo. Little relating to these and as the stream of history which will be 
personages, beyond armorial bearings, is to be | pursued in this paper affects churches with 
found on their elaborate sculptures, so rich some of the characteristics of presumedly 
and fanciful es to be rather fitted as shrines Saxon work only, it is unnecessary to go into 
for some Shakspeare or Cervantes than for the generalities of the subject with any mi- 
the glorification of those whose only claim on | nuteness. You are aware that the technico- 
ar! was the accident of birth.” ‘logy of the old writers, who made the Saxon 

The Constable’s Chapel is as large as some ‘style include all our Norman buildings, and 
churches, and is very rich in florid sculpture, | thus tacitly assumed the architectural character 
ironwork, and paintings. It was founded by of the structures before and after the Conquest 
Pedro Hernandez de Velasco, constable of to be of a similar design, was swept away by 
Castille, and one of its noblest families: it was Rickman, And then it was conceived that we 
finished at the close of the fifteenth century; had no ante-Conquestum churches, and the 
and there is every appearance that the sculptor Norman style was dubbed the first. It was, 
of the tombs of Miraflores, if not its builder, however, soon found that churches existed 


was at least much occupied in its abundant | which were totally distinct from that style ; and» 


sculpture. The wretched Churrigueresque as we had others whose ascertained date came 
altar-piece is but one instance of the bad taste within a very narrow space of time from the 
which has destroyed, in Spain, the old and | Conquest—in Durham Cathedral, for instance, 
valuable, to make room for the new and worth- which was built about thirty years after- 
less. Mr. Waring gives several views and wards (1093)—and these examples were in a 
portions of it. Some of the drawings are fully developed though plain Norman fashion, 


rather coarsely executed, but all are very effec- these anomalous examples were necessarily, 


tive. | thrown back into the Saxon period. That long 

These subjects have never been illustrated, period of course includes sub-styles. Many of 
our author thinks, with the exception of some the buildings included in it have an arrange- 
few in Villa Amil’s large work on Spain, and ment sinking into Norman and forming the 
of these he says,— That anything more false transition to it. And yet we find persons 


and unworthy of a great work, such as his going back to the unlikely theory that we have | 


purports to be, cannot be imagined, putting no Saxon buildings, and stating that stone 
aside the entire incorrectness of the represent-, was only occasionally used by the Saxons, and 
ation through an overloading of work, exist- that their buildings were very inferior in size 
ing only through the lithographer’s crayon: to those erected by the Normans. Now we 
there is a general system of imaginary make- shall see that these latter statements clash with 
up about them, which becomes comprehensible the Saxon records; and Mr. Wright has pro- 
when we find that the artist, in order to excite perly observed, that when William of Malmes- 
admiration, has joined the large and smal] bury, alate authority at the best, speaks of 
Cloisters of the Huelgas into one view, with the Saxons wasting their substance in small 
the salient points of each, thinking himself in and abject houses, unlike the Normans, who 
this case probably secure, from the fact, that lived moderately in ample and superb edifices, 
only by a royal order, of the utmost difficulty he indefinitely states a well-known fact. The 
to be obtained, can the public enter there.” | Saxons had not vast feudal castles. He also 

A great similarity runs throughout all the states another incontrovertible fact, that the 
buildings in the north of Spain belonging to | Norman churches were raised nove edificandi 
the last half of the fifteenth century, which Je"¢re. But it is not shown that this change 
leads to the belief that they are works|°f style was consequent upon the Conquest, 
emanating from the teachings of one master- "OF why the new style might not rise out of 
mind ; and this is more probable when we find ‘he preceding one, like all its successors, in 
such a very German character about them, | ‘he manner of the corresponding, but rather 


and know that John of Cologne settled here earlier change on the Continent. Isolated | 


about a.p. 1440 To bim Mr. Waring thinks | T¢8¢™blances to the Saxon edifices would occur 
most likely is due the honour of being the | long after their style was obsolete. We saw a 
great teacher during the period named. | triangular arch over a Norman door at Wark- 
| worth Church ; but such instances as little 
| prove for or against the Saxon date of churches, 
| where each peculiarity is in harmony with the 

rest, as the herring-bone masonry in a Roman 


_ The last view in the series represents the 
Constable’s House, and La Trinidad, the first 
a curious specimen of the old Gothic palace, 
and made striking by great monsters, and 
coats en and perforated balconies. It is | date 
now used as a barrack, or rather for military | The hi : 
bureaux, in this garrison town. To such base | Se eneny at Oe heaie ns Sea 
x, . e | . Ndi 
purposes has it come at last, and the very name | ee a the buildings them- 
. ane eg dully on = ear, whilst that | The ~ rnect vember atthe: ahie 
of Velasquez brings to mind a nobility and|...; 4, za) ne W3 
distinction which neither costly eleoes nor | er layer pe ee 
mausoleums can raise. The ruined Chapel | (reign mode of building from the Continent, 
of La Trinidad, says Mr. Waring, may en es Se nee 
close this series of drawings, for it is emble- peetey peed, ony te hie alr eee 
matic of the land itself, ruined and neglected : | ange Supeet « wansber'et wenden ‘sient, 
“its past glory is gone; and where Calderon | 1° the contrary seems to be the fact; and 
and Cervantes, Velasquez and Murillo, once little more appears to gratify such an expecta- 
. ’ | j 
— and painted, only so much lumber fills aes on gy er re oratories 
up —— this dust-covered and forgotten | exacted ates ‘ ‘617 . 6 at ynemouth, 
- apel, : For the enterprise which stimulated | sani einai ste ; cow 33, speedily gave 
the work, and the ability with which it is | (Monk [St Alle 3 Cemetery of stone. 
ouuiene out, Mr. Waring richly deserves | ji 42 Ee NR a eae: SE. 
support. ma ) : 

_ | ‘The ron a of Lindisfarne were Scotch- 
deal saesaliall F * /men. At their departure in 664, on account 
pe Nac eee ; : vessel just arrived from | of the disputes about Easter with the Romish 
inten ms an oe hae of —_ Church, they left behind them houses of the 
, ¥ tons weight, the produce of | smallest size, s h 
hk aie aeons mm » save the church. It was not, 

at | M the sister island; and another | says the chronicler, necessary to provide houses 


vessel arrived in the riy 

er on the same day | j 

> Gay |to receive ‘ 

from Arklow, and brought 100 tons weight of | — oe = eens ——— mesnence 





station proves that such station is of Norman | 





pyrites, the produce at distric * The paper at great rill be 
’ I of that district of Ireland. | Geteshood Obeorver.”” ater length will be found in the 


The former nevercame to thechurch save to pray 
and hear the Word, and the King, with his 
five or six servants, departed as soon as service 
was over. (Simeon.) The cathedral had been 
built in 651, fit, says Bede, for an episcopal 
seat; yet more Scotorum, not of stone, but of 
split oak only, and thatched with reed. 

That this architecture, more Scotorum, was 
not usual in England at the period, is evident 
from Bede’s own words, even if we had not 
evidence of the existence of stone churches, 
Had it prevailed in England, we should have 
had more indigenorum or more Anglorum, or 
some such expressions, in opposition to more 
Romanorum. And against any objection that 
the English style had become confined to Scot- 
land in Bede’s time, and that Bede’s expres- 
sion was not prospective, but alluded to his 
| own period, we have his declaration that, in 
710, Naiton, King of the Scots, had sent to 
_Ceolfrid, one of the introducers of the second 
Saxon style, begging him to despatch archi- 
tects who might make a stone church after the 
manner of the Romans in that nation also; 
and despatched they were. 

As the walls of the building of this first 
period were strong enough to stand after the 
very cause of the loss of their roof was for- 
gotten, I see no improbability in the supposi- 
tion that some of them may be built in with 
later masonry, although I cannot point out an 
example in this district. They were, doubt- 
less, very rude in the manner of joining the 
stones, and very inferior to the structures of 
the next sub-style. Some have supposed that 
the strips on the walls of such towers as Earl’s 
Barton were in imitation of an earlier timber 
style, and that the verb “to timber” alludes to 
the circumstance. But occurring as strips do 
in what appear to be buildings in a transition 
to Norman, such as Stanton Lacy, and being 
wanting in what appear to be the earlier exam- 
ples, I am disposed to consider them as rather 
late in the period, when greater ornament was 
wanted on the walls, and as leading to the flat 
buttresses and other rough decorations of Nor- 
man date. 

The Second or Romano-Saxon Period ex- 
tends from the introduction of an improved 
and Continental masonry to the destruction 
of monasteries by the Danes, say to about 880. 
A practice now prevailed of English ecclesias- 
tics visiting Rome. In 654, two individuals 
were at Rome, and they were destined to 
effectuate a revolution in the architecture of 
their native country. One was the turbulent 
Wilfrid ; the other, Biscop, of noble blood— 
he who afterwards received the preenomen of 
Benedict. Wilfrid was first in architecural 
order. On his being made Archbishop of 
Northumberland, in 669, he found the early 
stone cathedral so demolished by Penda, the 

agan King of Mercia, that it was only fit for 
birds to build their nests in. He repaired the 
walls, roofed them with lead, and glazed the 
windows. Between 670 and 678 he erected 
the monasteries of Hexham and Ripon. 

In 673, Benedict Biscop founded a monas- 
tery at Wearmouth, upon or close to a Roman 
site. Its material is unknown, but scarce bad 
twelve months elapsed from its foundation 
|when Biscop again crossed the ocean, for 
masons who might make a stone church after 
the manner of the Romans—a style he always 
_loved—(cementarios qui lapideam sibi ecclesiam 
‘juxta Romanorum, quem semper amabat, morem 
facerent). They prosecuted the work with 
‘such diligence, that, within a year after the 
foundation had been laid, the spacious edifice 
| was roofed and mass celebrated. When it was 
nearly finished, he obtained glassmakers from 
France, who glazed the windows of the church, 
ithe porches, and the refectories, and taught 
the mystery of their trade to the natives, who 
at that time were ignorant of it. Wilfrid had 
previously used glass, but it had been im- 
ported. 

Jarrow was founded in 682, on a further 
donation by King Ecgfrid of a strong peninsula 
overlooking marsh and stream and Ecgfrid’s 
port. Ceolfrid was despatched to the new 
possession, on which a suitable convent had 
been raised for his reception, under the 
patronage of St. Paul. The establishments of 

, Wearmouth and Jarrow were properly one mo- 
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nastery, founded at two places: they acted in 
concert, and often under one head. In Bede and 
Simeon they are called “the monastery of the 
Apostles Peter and Paul, which is at Wiramuth 
and in Gyruu.” At Wearmouth, Bede, who 
was born in the monastic lands, entered on his 
sacred vocation. At Jarrow he wrote his 
great works and died. Jarrow Church was 
dedicated, as we learn from the Saxon inscrip- 
tion in the church, in the fourth year of 
Ceolfrid’s abbacy. The inscription was known 
to Leland, and, being a through-stone, seems 
undoubtedly genuine. 

The first and most striking characteristic of 
these works is the skilful masonry of which 
they are composed. The stones are of cubical 
form, and set in very regular courses. The 
church of Ripon was of polished stone from 


the foundations in the earth to the summit. | 


The masonry of Wilfrid’s crypt at Hexham is 
a fine example of the period; and the regu- 
larity and Roman-like appearance of the 
Saxon remains of the monastic buildings at 
Jarrow must strike every observer. For this 
mode of building, of course, stones which the 
Romans themselves had used were extremely 
convenient, At Hexham, most (perhaps all) 
of the stones in the crypt are Roman. Jar- 


row, also, is on a Roman site; and probably , 


most of the stones of the Saxon remains there 
are filched from the Roman ruins. Wear- 
mouth was on or close to Roman buildings. 
So situated, also, were York and Ripon. Great 
intricacy appears in the arrangements, and for 
these the crypt of Hexham again stands in 
ood stead. That monastery is chronicled as 
aving secret cells and subterranean oratories 
below, and walls of three distinct stories, and 
supported by well-polished columns, above ; 
thus in no material respect differing from the 
later cathedral arrangement of crypt, arches, 
triforium, and clerestory. The walls, the 
capitals of the columns, and the arch of the 
sanctuary, were decorated with historical, 
fanciful, and unknown figures in relief, besides 
surface paintings. The body of the church 
was everywhere surrounded with aisles and 


porches or transepts, which, by incommu- design—and the comparatively useless cha- ing. 


nicable art, were distinguished with walls and 
spires above and below, meaning probably 
that each part was characterized, exteriorly 
as well as interiorly, as separate from the 
rest of the building by roofs of different level 


to which the bodies were honourably trans- 
ferred, above ground, would be in the extre- 
mity of the apse behind the altar, in a similar 
situation to that of St. Cuthbert’s shrine at 
Durham ; and St. Peter’s aisle, their first posi- 
tion, would, no doubt, run round the apse; 
and this also was the Durham arrangement. 
There is greater difficulty in determining 
the form of the lesser churches of these monas- 
teries; but at both Wearmouth and Hexham 
were circular churches dedicated to St. Mary, 
like towers; and the Hexham one had four 
porches or small transepts attached, forming a 
sort of Greek cross. The abundance of tran- 
| septal chapels and burial-places is remarkable 





‘is usual to meet with the remains of crosses, 
‘elaborately adorned with knotwork and figures 
‘of various descriptions. I believe there was a 
custom, at later periods, of having a cross in 
every cemetery ; but more Saxon crosses than 
one are frequently, as at Gainford, for instance, 
found to have existed. The two fine examples 
“at Aycliffe have been supposed to have been 
‘erected in commemoration of two synods held 
in 782 and 789. There are, however, strong 
‘reasons for doubting the assertion that the 
Aclea at which these assemblies were held was 
‘our Aycliffe or Acley. It rather seems to have 
been in the south, at Ockley, in Surrey. 
Leland, when he saw three of these crosses at 





_in the Saxon churches, At Jarrow there was Ripon, standing in row, considered them to be 
‘a north porch dedicated to the honour of |“ things antiquissimi operis,” and to comme- 
| Bede. /morate “sum notable men buried ther. 

Parish churches seldom occur at this period, | Leland would know all the various uses of 
,and it seems probable that one of the churches ' crosses, and his idea is borne out by a record 
‘of a monastery was used instead. At Ripon) concerning a celebrated cross at Lindisfarne 
‘and Hexham, I believe, this fact is certain; and Durham, which Eadfrid, the next successor 
_and there is evidence thata priest for parochial of Eadbert, made. He caused it to be of stone, 
services was appointed at Tynemouth, and that | in canning work, to the memory of St. Cuth- 
churches of some sort arose on or near the bert, with his name sculptured upon its and it 
sites of the monasteries of Wearmouth, Jarrow, was carried about with St. Cuthbert’s body, 
and Gateshead, while they lay waste during ,and settling in the cemetery of Durham, 
the next period. ‘afforded, in Simeon’s time, a monument of 
Coming to actual remains, the crypt of both bishops. It may further be noted that 
Hexham exhibits plain circular arches, with|on the original burial of Bishop Acca, of 
‘triangular roofs. The triangle is found at, Hexham, in the cemetery to the east of the 
Jarrow in a doorway, with the stones singu-| church, two stone crosses, wrought with won- 
larly joined. At Norton there is a very |drous art, were placed—one at his feet, an- 
curious central tower, where triangular win- | other at his head—the latter inscribed “ Here 
dows occur above good arches, as will again lies Acca.” (John of Hexham, per Wright.) 

be mentioned. The Earl’s Barton tower has| With the destructive ravages of the Danes 
the triangle abundant in the stripwork which | commenced the Third or Dano-Saxon Period. 

covers it, yet the balustered windows and) The Durham monasteries fell in 867, the 
good arched doorway do not look early. As, in| marauders leaving nothing but roofless walls. 
these and other instances, as well in stone as | Christianity itself decayed; so much so, that 
on vellum, the triangle is only used in secon- | for the 200 years which forms this third period 
dary and generally ornamental work, [look upon | scarcely any churches were re-edified, and 
it as an importation with other Romanesque these “of wattles, and covered with straw; 

improvements. In the portico at Lorsch, the | but no monasteries. Simeon’s words — 
great principle of the strip decoration is seen | bear the construction of referring to the roofs 
—that is, the propensity to run through,|only, as distinguished from the old leaden 
and irrespective of other members of the ones; but anyhow, he only speaks of rebuild- 


racter of the main columns, In the ex- 
ample from Earl’s Barton it will be seen’ 
giving considerable richness by running 
through a double arcade of triangles. At 
Sompting, the same idea is carried out, and a 


and other circumstances. As in the later tri- rough attempt is made to copy the foreign 
foria, various galleries artfully communicated capitals. Generally, the Saxon capitals and 
with the whole building, so that crowds could bases are little made of, ornamental pillars in 
stand around in the spires and galleries unseen the form of balusters being preferred. These 
by those within. Secret oratories with altars form another proof that Wearmouth and 
were cautiously erected in these towers and Earl’s Barton churches are coeval. Again, in 
rches. A high wall surrounded the build- the portico it is shown that the triangle is by | 
ings, and they were supplied with water by no means the characteristic of rude design; 
aqueducts of stone running through the town. | and, not to urge the improbability of the 
ey were said to be unequalled on this side Saxons being ignorant of the arch, for the, 
of the Alps, and the description would almost small purposes in which the triangle wes used, 
apply to later monasteries; but a greater | a square head, such as is found in every coun- 
number of porches and galleries, and some trified church doorway, would have been the’ 
sort of towers opening to the interior of the, much easier plan. Again, in the portico is 
church, are hinted at. The monasteries had seen a peculiar ornamentation of the pilasters, 
more churches than one. The principal one’ supporting the triangles; and here at Deer- 
at Wearmouth had probably no aisles; for a hurst, in England, it is exactly copied. Once, 
painting was placed in the central vault ex- more ;—The rage for the triangular decora- 
tending from wall to wall, and others covered tion in this Romano-Saxon period led, I 
the north and south walls, by which arrange- think, to the Norman chevron, by placing the 
ment, Bede says, the whole interior presented lines of the triangle between instead of on the 
instruction. It possessed nave and choir, a pillars or balusters. The specimen of Saxon 
galilee or entrance porch, and another porch zigzag at Hexham, is perhaps unique. 
east of the altar, and dedicated to St. Peter.| Malmesbury uses the words lapidei tabu- 
So, also, at Wilfrid’s church of Hexham, /atus in his description of Biscop’s churches. 
Bishop Alcmund wished to be translated into They probably refer to the broad strings 
the church as well as Acca, and he was depo- dividing the Saxon towers into stages. At 
sited in St. Peter’s aisle, in the east of the) Wearmouth one of these is divided by balus- 
church at Hexham. In process of time they ters something like the Hexham zigzag; but 
were removed nearer the altar, and Jaid in a the intervals are filled with figures. 
secret part of the church,—Accainavault near The cathedral at Lindisfarne was still of 
the right side of the altar, and Alemund in wood; but about 690, Bishop Eadbert must 
another on the left side. Afterwards they were , have given it a very odd appearance. In con-, 
honourably deposited behind the altar, and sequence, one may suppose, of the architec- 
very near toit. Now, I think we may identify tural alacrity about him, he took off the thatch | 
these arrangements. Inthe crypts of Hexham and covered both roof and walls with sheets of 
and Ripon there is a demivaulted space at the lead. 
west end of the main room or chapel, apparently| St. Cuthbert begged at first to be buried in 
to support the steps of the altar. We thus have his mansion near his oratory, to the south, at 
the chapel underneath the high altar. At each the east side of a cross he had erected there. 
side of the chapel are passages which would| And here a certain class of Saxon remains 
each contain a sepulchre very well. ‘The place may be briefly alluded to. On Saxon sites, it! 


I don’t know that masonry such as 
Wilfrid’s or Biscop’s will be found in this 
epoch, but it does not appear that the churches 
degenerated in size. In the south, monasteries 
were still erected. The celebrated one at Win- 
chester is well known, and, like Acca’s corpse 
in Hexham, the body of its famous Bishop 
thelwold was at first buried in the crypt on 
the south side of the altar, and afterwards 
translated to the choir of the church. In the 
north, building operations were, as might be 
expected from Simeon’s remark, very scanty. 
A wooden cathedral was hastily thrown up in 
the Roman camp at Chester-le-street for the 
wandering see. It was renewed, after its 
cathedral character had ceased, in stone, about 
1045, having stood about 162 years in tin:ber. 
At Durham, too, a little church of boughs, a 
small stone structure, and a stone cathedral, 
rapidly succeeded each other. I cannot fiz any 
northern remain to this period; but no doubt 
any existing would show some inclination to a 
transition which took place in the reign of 
Edward the Confessor. 








British Museum.—The statement by a 
contemporary that a new reading-room is te 
be erected, is premature. The necessity for 
one has been repeatedly urged on the truatees 
by the librarian, and by readers, and Mr. Panizsi 
quite lately brought forward a definite proposal 
for one, but nothing is settled on. — We have had 
repeated complaints of the inconvenience felt by 
visitors at the British Museum from the want 
of anything whatever in the shape of a retiring 
room, except for ladies, which, it ought to be 
generally known, bas been supplied up-stairs. 
The library behind is well provided, at least 
for gentlemen attending the reading-rooma, 
and we cannot understand why the like accom- 
modation has not been arranged for the 
museum department of the building. We 
wish the attention of the proper authorities to 
be drawn to this matter, as an urgent requisite, 
since few visitors remain for a shorter time 
than several hours, if not for the greater part 
of the day, at the Museum. 
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tiality, both its faults and beauties in the 
Constable’s Chapel and the tombs at Mira- 
flures. “The date of each may be put down 
as circa A.D. 1485,” says the author. “The 
sculptor of the tombs was Gil de Burgos, 
father of the celebrated sculptor, Gil de Siloe. 
The name of the architect who designed the 
chapel I could not discover with certainty. 
The monuments of Miraflores are to the me- 
mory of Juan II. and his wife, and to his son 
the Infante Alonzo. Little relating to these 
personages, beyond armorial bearings, is to be 
found on thcir elaborate sculptures, so rich 
and fanciful es to be rather fitted as shrines 
for some Shakspeare or Cervantes than for 
the glorification of those whose only claim on 
art was the accident of birth.” 

The Constable’s Chapel is as large as some 
churches, and is very rich in florid sculpture, 
ironwork, and paintings. It was founded by 
Pedro Hernandez de Velasco, constable of 
Castille, and one of its ncblest families : it was 
finished at the close of the fifteenth century ; 
and there is every appearance that the sculptor 
of the tombs of Miraflores, if not its builder, 
was at least much occupied in its abundant 
sculpture. The wretched Churrigueresque 
altar-piece is but one instance of the bad taste 
which has destroyed, in Spain, the old and 
valuable, to make room for the new and worth- 
less. Mr. Waring gives several views and 
portions of it. Some of the drawings are 
rather coarsely executed, but all are very effec- 
tive. 

These subjects have never been illustrated, 
our author thinks, with the exception of some 
few in Villa Amil’s large work on Spain, and 
of these he says,—‘‘ That anything more false 
and unworthy of a great work, such as his 
purports to be, cannot be imagined, putting 
aside the entire incorrectness of the represent- 
ation through an overloading of work, exist- 
ing only through the lithographer’s crayon: 
there is a general system of imaginary make- 
up about them, which becomes comprehensible 
when we find that the artist, in order to excite 
admiration, has joined the large and small 
Cloisters of the Huelgas into one view, with 
the salient points of each, thinking himself in 
this case probably secure, from the fact, that 
only by a royal order, of the utmost difficulty 
to be obtained, can the public enter there.” 

A great similarity runs throughout all the 
buildings in the north of Spain belonging to 
the last half of the fifteenth century, which 
leads to the belief that they are works 
emanating from the teachings of one master- 
mind; and this is more probable when we find 


such a very German character about them, | 


and know that John of Cologne settled here 
about a.p. 1440 To bim Mr. Waring thinks 
most likely is due the honour of being the 
great teacher during the period named. 


The last view in the series represents the 


Constable’s House, and La Trinidad, the first | 


a curious specimen of the old Gothic palace, | where each peculiarity is in harmony with the | 


and made striking by great monsters, and 
coats of arms, and perforated balconies. It is 
now used as a barrack, or rather for military 
bureaux, in this garrison town. To such base 
purposes has it come at last, and the very name 
of Velasco strikes duily on the ear, whilst that 
of Velasquez brings to mind a nobility and 
distinction which neither costly palaces nor 
mausoleums can raise. The ruined Chapel 
of La Trinidad, says Mr. Waring, may well 
close this series of drawings, for it is emble- 
matic of the land itself, ruined and neglected : 
“its past glory is gone; and where Calderon 
and Cervantes, Velasquez and Murillo, once 
wrote and painted, only so much lumber fills 
upthe place in this dust-covered and forgotten 
chapel.” For the enterprise which stimulated 
the work, and the ability with which it is 





carried out, Mr. Waring richly deserves 
support. 
IntsH Stone.—A vessel just arrived from 


Galway has brought an entire cargo of marble, 
amounting to 160 tons weight, the produce of 
that part of the sister island; and another 
vessel arrived in the river on the same day 
from Arklow, and brought 100 tons weight of 
pyrites, the produce of that district of Ireland. 


ON THE EVIDENCES OF SAXON ARCHI- 
TECTURE IN THE COUNTY OF DUR- 
HAM. 

Tue following is part of a paper read by 
Mr. W. Hylton Longstaffe at the late meeting 
of the Archeological Institute :*¥— Ls 

You will nearly all, I suppose, be familiar 
with the great questions which have so long 
occupied the antiquarian circle respecting the 
‘mature and existence of Saxon architecture ; 
‘and as the stream of history which will be 
‘pursued in this paper affects churches with 
some of the characteristics of presumedly 
Saxon work only, it is unnecessary to go into 
the generalities of the subject with any mi- 
‘nuteness. You are aware that the technico- 
|logy of the old writers, who made the Saxon 
‘style include all our Norman buildings, and 

thus tacitly assumed the architectural character 

_of the structures before and after the Conquest 
to be of a similar design, was swept away by 
Rickman. And then it was conceived that we 
had no ante-Conquestum churches, and the 
Norman style was dubbed the first. It was, 
however, soon found that churches existed 

_which were totally distinct from that style ; and 

as we had others whose ascertained date came 

within a very narrow space of time from the 

, Conquest—in Durham Cathedral, for instance, 

|which was built about thirty years after- 

| wards (1093)—and these examples were in a 

fully developed though plain Norman fashion, 

these anomalous examples were necessarily 
| thrown back into the Saxon period. That long 
period of course includes sub-styles. Many of 
the buildings included in it have an arrange- 
ment sinking into Norman and forming the 
transition to it. And yet we find persons 
going back to the unlikely theory that we have 
no Saxon buildings, and stating that stone 
was Only occasionally used by the Saxons, and 
that their buildings were very inferior in size 
to those erected by the Normans. Now we 
shall see that these latter statements clash with 
the Saxon records; and Mr. Wright has pro- 
perly observed, that when William of Malmes- 
bury, a late authority at the best, speaks of 
the Saxons wasting their substance in small 
and abject houses, unlike the Normans, who 
lived moderately in ample and superb edifices, 
he indefinitely states a well-known fact. The 
| Saxons had not vast feudal castles. He also 
states another incontrovertible fact, that the 
Norman churches were raised nove edificandi 
genere. But it is not shown that this change 
|of style was consequent upon the Conquest, 
nor why the new style might not rise out of 
the preceding one, like all its successors, in 
the manner of the corresponding, but rather 
earlier change on the Continent. Isolated 
| resemblances to the Saxon edifices would occur 

, long after their style was obsolete. We saw a 

| triangular arch over a Norman door at Wark- 

| worth Church ; but such instances as little 
| prove for or against the Saxon date of churches, 





rest, as the herring-bone masonry in a Roman 


station proves that such station is of Norman 


| date. 
| The history of the Anglo-Saxon buildings, 


|and probably the style of the buildings them- 
| selves, falls into three divisions. 

| The First or Anglo-Saxon Period is the 
| period (about 670) before Wilfred brought the 
| foreign mode of building from the Continent, 
| of stone, more Rumanorum, which forms the 
| second period. Now, in this early period we 
| might expect a number of wooden churches, 


| 


|yet the contrary seems to be the fact; and 


| little more appears to gratify such an expecta- 
ition than that temporary wooden oratories 
were raised. Such a cell at Tynemouth, 
jerected between 617 and 633, speedily gave 
| way, before 642, to a small monastery of stone. 
| (Monk of St. Albans, xii. cent. Lel. Coll. iv. 
il. 42.) 

| ‘The first bishops of Lindisfarne were Scotch- 
jmen. At their departure in 664, on account 
| of the disputes about Easter with the Romish 
Church, they left behind them houses of the 
smallest size, save the church. It was not, 
says the chronicler, necessary to provide houses 
ito receive the powers that were, or money. 





* The aper at sater len th rill be found i 
| Gateshead Oseervor.” ee 


The former nevercame to thechurch save to pray 
and hear the Word, and the King, with his 
five or six servants, departed as soon as service 
was over. (Simeon.) The cathedral had been 
built in 651, fit, says Bede, for an episcopal 
seat; yet more Scotorum, not of stone, but of 
split oak only, and thatched with reed. 

That this architecture, more Scotorum, was 
not usual in England at the period, is evident 
from Bede’s own words, even if we had not 
evidence of the existence of stone churches. 
Had it prevailed in England, we should have 
had more indigenorum or more Anglorum, or 
/some such expressions, in opposition to more 
_Romanorum. And against any objection that 
‘the English style had become confined to Scot- 
‘land in Bede’s time, and that Bede’s expres- 
sion was not prospective, but alluded to his 
| own period, we have his declaration that, in 
710, Naiton, King of the Scots, had sent to 
_Ceolfrid, one of the introducers of the second 

Saxon style, begging him to despatch archi- 
tects who might make a stone church after the 
‘manner of the Romans in that nation also; 
and despatched they were. 

As the walls of the building of this first 
period were strong enough to stand after the 
very cause of the loss of their roof was for- 
gotten, I see no improbability in the supposi- 
tion that some of them may be built in with 
later masonry, although I cannot point out an 
example in this district. They were, doubt- 
less, very rude in the manner of joining the 
stones, and very inferior to the structures of 
the next sub-style. Some have supposed that 
the strips on the walls of such towers as Earl’s 
Barton were in imitation of an earlier timber 
style, and that the verb “to timber”’ alludes to 
the circumstance. But occurring as strips do 
in what appear to be buildings in a transition 
to Norman, such as Stanton Lacy, and being 
wanting in what appear to be the earlier exam- 
ples, I am disposed to consider them as rather 
late in the period, when greater ornament was 
wanted on the walls, and as leading to the flat 
buttresses and other rough decorations of Nor- 
man date. 

The Second or Romano-Saxon Period ex- 
tends from the introduction of an improved 
and Continental masonry to the destruction 
of monasteries by the Danes, say to about 880. 
A practice now prevailed of English ecclesias- 
tics visiting Rome. In 654, two individuals 
were at Rome, and they were destined to 
effectuate a revolution in the architecture of 

their native country. One was the turbulent 
Wilfrid; the other, Biscop, of noble blood— 
he who afterwards received the preenomen of 
Benedict. Wilfrid was first in architecural 
order. On his being made Archbishop of 
Northumberland, in 669, he found the early 
stone cathedral so demolished by Penda, the 
agan King of Mercia, that it was only fit for 
irds to build their nests in. He repaired the 
walls, roofed them with lead, and glazed the 
windows. Between 670 and 678 he erected 
the monasteries of Hexham and Ripon. 
In 673, Benedict Biseop founded a monas- 
tery at Wearmouth, upon or close to a Roman 
site. Its material is unknown, but scarce had 
twelve months elapsed from its foundation 
‘when Biscop again crossed the ocean, for 
/masons who might make a stone church after 
the manner of the Romans—a style he always 
‘loved—(cementarios qui lapideam sibi ecclesiam 
juxta Romanorum, quem semper amabat, morem 
facerent). They prosecuted the work with 
‘such diligence, that, within a year after the 
foundation had been laid, the spacious edifice 
| was roofed and mass celebrated. When it was 
nearly finished, he obtained glassmakers from 
| France, who glazed the windows of the church, 
‘the porches, and the refectories, and taught 
the mystery of their trade to the natives, who 
at that time were ignorant of it. Wilfrid had 
previously used glass, but it had been im- 
ported, 

Jarrow was founded in 682, on a further 
donation by King Ecgfrid of a strong peninsula 
overlooking marsh and stream and Ecgfrid’s 
port. Ceolfrid was despatched to the new 
possession, on which a suitable convent had 
been raised for his reception, under the 
patronage of St. Paul. The establishments of 
| Wearmouth and Jarrow were properly one mo- 
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nastery, founded at two places: they acted in 
concert, and often under one head. In Bede and 
Simeon they are called “the monastery of the 
Apostles Peter and Paul, which is at Wiramuth 
and in Gyruu.” At Wearmouth, Bede, who 
was born in the monastic lands, entered on his 
sacred vocation. At Jarrow he wrote his 
great works and died. Jarrow Church was 
dedicated, as we learn from the Saxon inscrip- 
tion in the church, in the fourth year of 
Ceolfrid’s abbacy. The inscription was known 
to Leland, and, being a through-stone, seems 
undoubtedly genuine. 

The first and most striking characteristic of 
these works is the skilful masonry of which 
they are composed. The stones are of cubical 
form, and set in very regular courses. The 
church of Ripon was of polished stone from 


the foundations in the earth to the summit. | 


The masonry of Wilfrid’s crypt at Hexham is 
a fine example of the period; and the regu- 
larity and Roman-like appearance of the 
Saxon remains of the monastic buildings at 
Jarrow must strike every observer. For this 
mode of building, of course, stones which the 
Romans themselves had used were extremely 
convenient, At Hexham, most (perhaps all) 
of the stones in the crypt are Roman. Jar- 


row, also, is on a Roman site; and probably , 


most of the stones of the Saxon remains there 
are filched from the Roman ruins. Wear- 
mouth was on or close to Roman buildings. 
So situated, also, were York and Ripon. Great 
intricacy appears in the arrangements, and for 
these the crypt of Hexham again stands in 
ge stead. That monastery is chronicled as 
aving secret cells and subterranean oratories 

below, and walls of three distinct stories, and 
supported by well-polished columns, above ; 
thus in no material respect differing from the 
later cathedral arrangement of crypt, arches, 
triforium, and clerestory. The walls, the 
capitals of the columns, and the arch of the 
sanctuary, were decorated with historical, 
fanciful, and unknown figures in relief, besides 
surface paintings. The body of the church 
was everywhere surrounded with aisles and 
porches or transepts, which, by incommu- 
nicable art, were distinguished with walls and 
spires above and below, meaning probably 
that each part was characterized, exteriorly 
as well as interiorly, as separate from the 
rest of the building by roofs of different level 
and other circumstances. As in the later tri- 
foria, various galleries artfully communicated 
with the whole building, so that crowds could 
stand around in the spires and galleries unseen 
by those within. Secret oratories with altars 
were cautiously erected in these towers and 
porches. A high wall surrounded the build- 
ings, and they were supplied with water by 
aqueducts of stone running through the town. 
ey were said to be unequalled on this side 

of the Alps, and the description would almost 
apply to later monasteries; but a greater 
number of porches and galleries, and some 
sort of towers opening to the interior of the 
church, are hinted at. The monasteries had 
more churches than one. The principal one 
at Wearmouth had probably no aisles; for a 
painting was placed in the central vault ex- 
tending from wall to wall, and others covered 
the north and south walls, by which arrange- 
ment, Bede says, the whole interior presented 
instruction. It possessed nave and choir, a 
galilee or entrance porch, and another porch 


east of the altar, and dedicated to St. Peter. | 


So, also, at Wilfrid’s church of Hexham, 
Bishop Alemund wished to be translated into 
the church as well as Acca, and he was depo- 
sited in St. Peter’s aisle, in the east of the 
church at Hexham. In process of time they 
were removed nearer the altar, and Jaid in a 
secret part of the church,—Acca in a vault near 
the right side of the altar, and Alemund in 
another on the left side. Afterwards they were 
honourably deposited behind the altar, and 
very near toit. Now, I think we may identify 
these arrangements, In the crypts of Hexham 
and Ripon there is a demivaulted space at the 
west end of the main room or chapel, apparently | 
to support the steps of the altar. We thus have 
the chapel underneath the high altar. At each 





to which the bodies were honourably trans- is usual to meet with the remains of crosses, 
ferred, above ground, would be in the extre- | elaborately adorned with knotwork and figures 
mity of the apse behind the altar, in a similar of various descriptions. I believe there was a 
situation to that of St. Cuthbert’s shrine at custom, at later periods, of having a cross in 
Durham ; and St. Peter’s aisle, their first posi- every cemetery ; but more Saxon crosses than 
tion, would, no doubt, run round the apse; one are frequently, as at Gainford, for instance, 
and this also was the Durham arrangement. found to have existed. The two fine examples 
There is greater difficulty in determining at Aycliffe have been supposed to have been 
the form of the lesser churches of these monas- | erected in commemoration of two synods held 
teries; but at both Wearmouth and Hexham in 782 and 789. ‘There are, however, strong 
were circular churches dedicated to St. Mary,| reasons for doubting the assertion that the 
like towers; and the Hexham one had four Aclea at which these assemblies were held was 
porches or small transepts attached, forming a our Aycliffe or Acley. It rather seems to have 
‘sort of Greek cross. ‘The abundance of tran- been in the south, at Ockley, in Surrey. 
| septal chapels and burial-places is remarkable Leland, when he saw three of these crosses at 
in the Saxon churches. At Jarrow there was | Ripon, standing in row, considered them to be 
‘a north porch dedicated to the honour of | “things antiquissimi operis,” and to comme- 
| Bede. |morate “sum notable men buried ther. 
_ Parish churches seldom occur at this period, | Leland would know all the various uses of 
,and it seems probable that one of the churches crosses, and his idea is borne out by a record 
of a monastery was used instead. At Ripon concerning a celebrated cross at Lindisfarne 
‘and Hexham, I believe, this fact is certain ; and Durham, which Eadfrid, the next successor 
_and there is evidence thata priest for parochial | of Eadbert, made. He caused it to be of stone, 
services was appointed at Tynemouth, and that | in canning work, to the memory of St. Cuth- 
‘churches of some sort arose on or near the bert, with his name sculptured upon it and it 
sites of the monasteries of Wearmouth, Jarrow, | was carried about with St. Cuthbert’s body, 
and Gateshead, while they lay waste during, and settling in the cemetery of Durham, 
the next period. afforded, in Simeon’s time, a monument of 
Coming to actual remains, the crypt of both bishops. It may further be noted that 
/Hexham exhibits plain circular arches, with) on the original burial of Bishop Acca, of 
‘triangular roofs. The triangle is found at, Hexham, in the cemetery to the east of the 
Jarrow in a doorway, with the stones singu- | church, two stone crosses, wrought with won- 
‘larly joined. At Norton there is a very|drous art, were placed—one at his feet, an- 
‘curious central tower, where triangular win-| other at his head—the latter inscribed “ Here 
dows occur above good arches, as will again lies Acca.” (John of Hexham, per Wright.) 
be mentioned. The Earl’s Barton tower has| With the destructive ravages of the Danes 
the triangle abundant in the stripwork which commenced the Third or Dano-Saxon Period. 
covers it, yet the balustered windows and| The Durham monasteries fell in 867, the 
_good arched doorway do not look early. As, in| marauders leaving nothing but roofless walls. 
_ these and other instances, as well in stone as | Christianity itself decayed ; so much 80, that 
on vellum, the triangle is only used in secon- | for the 200 years which forms this third period 
_ dary and generally ornamental work, I look upon | scarcely any churches were re-edified, and 
it as an importation with other Romanesque | these “of wattles, and covered with straw; 
improvements. In the portico at Lorsch, the | but no monasteries. Simeon’s words may 
great principle of the strip decoration is seen | bear the construction of referring to the roofs 
—that is, the propensity to run through,|only, as distinguished from the old leaden 
and irrespective of other members of the ones; but anyhow, he only speaks of rebuild- 
'design—and the comparatively useless cha-jing. I don’t know that masonry such as 
-racter of the main columns, In the ex-| Wilfrid’s or Biscop’s will be found in this 
ample from LEarl’s Barton it will be seen epoch, but it does not appear that the churches 
giving considerable richness by running degenerated insize. In the south, monasteries 
through a double arcade of triangles. At were still erected. The celebrated one at Win- 
Sompting, the same idea is carried out, and a chester is well known, and, like Acca’s corpse 








} 


rough attempt is made to copy the foreign 
capitals. Generally, the Saxon capitals and 
bases are little made of, ornamental pillars in 
the form of balusters being preferred. ‘These 


form another proof that Wearmouth and. 


Earl’s Barton churches are coeval. Again, in 


the portico it is shown that the triangle is by | 


no means the characteristic of rude design; 


and, not to urge the improbability of the} 


Saxons being ignorant of the arch, for the 
small purposes in which the triangle wes used, 
a square head, such as is found in every coun- 
trified church doorway, would have been the 
much easier plan. 


in Hexham, the body of its famous Bishop 
thelwold was at first buried in the crypt on 
the south side of the altar, and afterwards 
translated to the choir of the church. In the 
north, building operations were, as might be 
expected from Simeon’s remark, very scanty. 
A wooden cathedral was hastily thrown up in 
the Roman camp at Chester-le-street for the 
wandering see. It was renewed, after its 
cathedral character had ceased, in stone, about 
1045, having stood about 162 years in timber. 
At Durham, too, a little church of boughs, a 


‘small stone structure, and a stone cathedral, 


Again, in the portico is 


seen a peculiar ornamentation of the pilasters 
supporting the triangles; and here at Deer-| 


hurst, in England, it is exactly copied. Once 


more ;—The rage for the triangular decora-| 


tion in this Romano-Saxon period led, I 
think, to the Norman chevron, by placing the 


lines of the triangle between instead of on the | 


pillars or balusters. The specimen of Saxon 
zigzag at Hexham, is perhaps unique. 

Malmesbury uses the words lapidei tabu- 
latus in his description of Biscop’s churches. 
They probably refer to the broad strings 
dividing the Saxon towers into stages. At 
Wearmouth one of these is divided by balus- 
ters something like the Hexham zigzag; but 
the intervals are filled with figures. 

The cathedral at Lindisfarne was stil] of 
wood ; but about 690, Bishop Eadbert must 
have given it a very odd appearance. In con- 
sequence, one may suppose, of the architec- 
tural alacrity about him, he took off the thatch 
and covered both roof and walls with sheets of 
lead. 

St. Cuthbert begged at first to be buried in 
his mansion near his oratory, to the south, at 
the east side of a cross he had erected there. 


rapidly succeeded each other. I cannot fiz any 
northern remain to this period; but no doubt 
any existing would show some inclination to a 


‘transition which took place in the reign of 


Edward the Confessor. 








British Museum.—The statement by a 
contemporary that a new reading-room is to 
be erected, is premature. The necessity for 
one has been repeatedly urged on the trustees 
by the librarian, and by readers,and Mr. Paniasi 
quite lately brought forward a definite proposal 
for one, but nothing is settled on.— We have had 
repeated complaints of the inconvenience felt by 
visitors at the British Museum from the want 
of anything whatever in the shape of a retiring 
room, except for ladies, which, it ought to be 
generally known, bas been supplied up-stairs. 


The library behind is well provided, at least 


for gentlemen attending the reading-rooma, 
and we cannot understand why the like accom- 
modation has not been arranged for the 
museum department of the building. We 
wish the attention of the proper authorities to 
be drawn to this matter, as an urgent requisite, 
since few visitors remain for a shorter time 


side of the chapel are passages which would| And bere a certain class of Saxon remains than several hours, if not for the greater part 


each contain a sepulchre very well. The place 





may be briefly alluded to. 





On Saxon sites, it, of the day, at the Museum. 
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NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 

Newark.—On Friday week the church re- 
storation committee received tenders for the 
works as follows: —Mr. Cooper, of Derby, 
4.1912.; Mr. Broadbent, of Leicester, 4,8231.; 
Mr. Rattee, of Cambridge, in conjunction 
with Mr. John Cvoper, Mr. Edwin Marshall, 
and Mr. Spreckley, 6,221/.; Mr. Rattee, of 
Cambridge, 5,910/.; Mr. Ruddle, of Peter- 
borough, 6,215/. These contracts exclude 
some extras. A sub-committee was appointed 
to examine the tenders and report. 

Ulcehy.—The church here was re-opened 
on Tuesday in last week, after being about 
twelve months under repair and restoration. 
The western gallery has been taken down, and 
the tower arch and masonry of the interior of 
the tower thus opened to the church. The 
decayed plastering has been removed from the 
valis of nave, aisles, and clearstory, exposing 
the ancient stonework laid in regular courses, 
cleansed and pointed at the jointings. All the 
stone work of the piers and arches of nave, as 
well as of jambs, of windows, of aisles, and 
clearstory, have been cleansed of whitewash, 
and jointings pointed. ‘The nave and aisles 
have been fitted up with square-ended benches 
of oak, and stalls with poppy-heads, added to 
the chancel. Oak screens separate the north 
aisle of nave and chancel from the chantry 
chapel, to be used as a vestry. The aisles of 
the nave anda great portion of chancel have 
been laid with Minton’s encaustic tiles. A 
stained glass memorial window has been placed 
at the eastend of chantry chapel. The several 
works have been executed by Messrs. Wim. 
Blanchard, of Uleeby, joiner and carpenter ; 
Wm. West, of Wooton, bricklayer; and Binks 
and Son, of Hull, painters and decorators. 
The ornamental ironwork was done by the | 
village blacksmith. The architect is Mr. W. 
D. Keyworth, of Hull. 

Oxford.—The board of guardians held a 
meeting on Thursday in last week, to decide | 
on a site for the erection of a new workhouse. 

Brixton Deverill_—The Rev. W. Barnes, the 
rector, has within the last few weeks, at his 
own expense, placed a spire on the steeple of 
the parish church of St. Michael. Messrs. | 
Hale and Harris, of Warminster, were the 
contractors, and Mr. Wyatt, the architect. ! 


On Thursday in last week all the artisans} 
employed in the erection were invited by the 
rector to a good substantial English supper in | 
the school-room. The chancel is said to re- 
quire enlargement. 
Bristol.—The outer dock-gate adjoining the 
river at Clifton gave way last week, with the 
pressure of the tide, and canted right over. 
One of the hinges had become loosened, and 
the gate had started out of its position. Some 
men were in the act of drawing it back to its 
place by machinery when the accident occurred. 
High Rochester.—It is understood that some 
further important discoveries in Roman anti- 
quities have been made at High Rochester, in 
Redesdale (the ancient Bremenium), by the 
gentlemen engaged by his Grace the Duke of 
Northumberland in making excavations at 
that celebrated Roman station. 
Blaydon.—TVhe opening of a building for 
Mechanics’ Institution of this place, was 
celebrated on Monday in last week. The 
building is composed of a hall 39 feet by 25 
feet, with a gallery 25 feet by 13; a large 
room for a news-room and library; a dwelling- 
house, and a large yard. The hall will be 
used as a public school during the day, and 
for lectures and classes in the evening. It is 
let on Sundays to the Weslevan Reformers. 
The members have a benefit society established 
consisting of 91 members, in addition to the 
ordinary advantages contemplated by such in- 
stitutions. The building has been erected by 
Messrs. Marsh and Robinson. By the exer- 
tions of Mr. Joseph Cowan, jun. and the intel- 
ligent working men of the village, about 2001. 
have been raised; but the structure, with the 
usual fittings, will cost about 5001, “ Mr. 
Thomas Emmerson,” says the Shields Gazette, 
has enlarged the play-ground for the boys; 
Mr. James Clephen, the warm-hearted editor 
of the Gateshead Observer, has sent the mem- 
bers a present of books, and the working men 


+ 
i 


‘at Mr. Hawdon’s foundry, in addition to a 


subscription of 5/. cast the metal rails forming 
the balustrades to the platform, Mr. Hawdon 
furnishing the metal.” Money subscriptions 
are also coming in. 

Inverness.—There is at present here, accord- 
ing to the Inverness Advertiser, an active move- 
ment in favour of cheap and good gas. As in 
so many other places, monopoly has induced 
a state of things, as regards both price and 
purity, which the inhabitants seem to have de- 
termined a‘ length to get rid of. A meeting 
in the town hall, crowded to excess, was held 
on ‘Tuesday in last week, and resolutions were 


passed in favour of the establishment of a new | 


company, and of inquiries as to the real merits 


of Whyte’s hydro-carbon gas, with which | 


he | 
Phe | 





Dunkeld has been recently lighted. 
purchase of the old Free Church at Inverness, 
it is said, has been all but completed by Mr. 


Roualeyn Cumming, the African traveller, to) 
be converted into a museum or depository for | 


the curiosities, &c. collected by him in his ex- 
cursions through the African deserts and wilds 
of Caffraria. ‘be price agreed upon is said to 
be 3001. 

Nairn.—For several years past, says a local 
paper, the lower part of the town of Nairn has 
been in course of improvement by the build- 
ing of a useful’ class of dwelling-houses. Of 
late the “ West-end ” appears to have received 
an impulse in the building spirit, by the erec- 
tion of the Seceder Kirk in that quarter. This 
is now to be followed by the building of seve- 
ral cottages in the same vicinity, according to 
plans by Messrs. Mackenzie and Matthews, 
architects, Elgin. 





THE CRYSTAL PALACE AT NEW YORK. 

THe plans, by the successful competitors, 
Messrs. Carstensen and Gildemiester, of New 
York, having been shown to the editor of the 
New York Herald, he gives a full account of 
them, from which we glean the following par- 
ticulars. ‘The building is to be erected in 
Reservoir-square. 

The general idea of the edifice is a Greek 
cross, surmounted by a dome at the intersec- 
tion. Each diameter of the cross will be 
365 feet 5 inches long. There will be three 











one inch thick: on the gallery floor there are 
122 columns. 

The /Terald, in order to show the extent of 
the building, makes a great many comparisons 
with others extant in New York and elsewhere, 
and at last comes to “ the true rival, which,” 
says he, “ will probably be thought to be the 
Hyde-park Paxton Building, now erecting at 
Sydenham. That building was 1,848 long by 
408 feet broad, thus giving, on the ground 
floor, 753,984 square feet; and, with the 
transept, 18 acres. Our building covers 
only one-eighth of the ground occupied by 
the Hyde Park monster: the available 
space, with the galleries, is about one- 
fifth or one-sixth, But it would be very absurd 
to erect one here of such gigantic dimensions. 
Besides, the English building was very far 
from being filled with anything that any body 
desired to see. ‘There were a great many two- 
penny matters in it, and a good deal of un- 
occupied space.” Nov, the less Jonathan says 
on that point, we think, the better. On this 
side the Atlantic, at least, it only reminds one 
of his own ludicrous ambition, and of the 
immense space which he filled with—nothing 
—not even “twopenny matters.” “As to the 
architectural effect and beauty of the build- 
ing,” he adds, “there will be no sort of com- 
parison. In fact, saving the transept, which 
was a mere matter of accident, imagined by 
Mr. Henderson (?) to save the elms, the Hyde- 
park building was nothing more nor less than 
a large box, and had just as much architecture 
about it as might have been expected from a 
people so devoid of taste as are the English. 
This was perfectly well understood there then 
and now.”” Whatever were the merits of the 
departed, certainly those of its American rival 
do not excel it on the score of originality. We 
have only to cut away the long ends of the 
“large box,” and add them to its sides, ta 
arrive at that idea. Much may be made of it, 
however, in detail, and we only hope that it 
will square with the advanced taste which, by 
implication, must prevail on the other side of 
the Atlantic. Nevertheless, the I/erald thinks 
that “the directors have been fortunate in 
selecting a plan from this side of the water, 
and in not going to England for one.” ‘ Mr. 


05 | Gildemiester,” it adds, in speaking of the 
; similar entrances—one on the Sixth avenue, | architects, “ has been some time settled among 


one on the Fortieth, and one on Forty-second- | us, and is evidently, from the drawings, not 


street. Each entrance will be 47 feet wide, 


only an architect, but an artist. 


Mr. Carsten- 


and that on the Sixth avenue will be ap-! sen is the designer of the Tivoli and Casino of 


proached by a flight of eight steps. Each arm 
of the cross is, on the ground-plan, 149 feet 
broad. This is divided into a central nave 
and two aisles, one on each side; the nave 
41 feet wide; each aisle 54 feet wide. On 
each front is a large semi-circular fanlight, 
41 feet broad and 21 feet high, answering to 
the arch of the nave. ‘The central portion, or 
nave, is carried up to the height of 67 feet, 


spanned is 4} feet broad. 


each side of these naves is an aisle, 54 feet 
broad, and 45 feet high. The exterior of the 
ridgeway of the nave is 71 feet. The central 


dome is 109 feet in diameter—68 feet inside | 
from floor to spring of arch, and 118 feet to! 
the crown; and on the outside, with the | 
The exterior angles of the | 


lantern, 149 feet. 
building are filled up with a sort of lean-to, 


24 feet high, which gives the ground-plan an | 
octagonal shape, each side or face being 149 | 
At each angle is an octagonal | 


feet wide. 
tower, 8 feet in diameter, and 75 feet high. 
Each aisle is covered by a gallery of its 
own width, and 24 feet from the floor. 


The building contains, on its ground floor, | 
111,000 square feet of space, and in its galle-| 
ries, which are 54 feet wide, 62,000 square | 





she _ Jf Peet, cuted in the fifteenth century. 
and the semi-circular arch by which it is! . 


There are thus, in| 
effect, two arched naves, crossing each other at | 
right angles, 41 feet broad, 67 feet high, to the | 
crown of the arch, and 365 feet long; and on! 


Copenhagen, the principal public grounds of 
that city.” 





THE PALAZZO AGOSTINO, AT PISA. 

Tue front of the Palazzo Agostino, which 
is onthe Lung Arno, at Pisa, is wholly of 
moulded brick, or terra cotta, and was exe- 
Our engraving 
is made from a clever sketch on the spot, by 
Mr. Robinson, and in an ensuing number we 
shall give at large the details, some of which 
are very elegant. 





Errecr or Metats on Srone.—The 
effect of iron upon stone when exposed to the 
air and other influences is strikingly shown in 
the stone coping which receives the railing of 
Hyde Park from Knightsbridge to the 
“ Corner.” The standards, large in size, are 
let into the stone and run with lead, together 
with the end of the bottom-rail, which is 
turned down into the coping. Two or three 
years ago the damage which had been done by 
this arrangement was repaired, but the cause 
being left in operation the same results are 
following, and it may be seen that at many of 
these points a large piece of stone has been 
forced out by the oxidation and expansion of 


feet more, making a total area of 173,000) the metals. 


square feet for the purposes of exhibition. | 


‘There are thus in the ground floor two acres 


Peet Monument.—On Thursday week 
another monument to the late Sir Robert Peel 


and a-half, or exactly 2-52°109; in the galle-| was inaugurated in Lancashire. ‘This monu- 
ries, one acre and 44°100; total, within an | ment consists of a square tower, built of stone, 
inconsiderable fraction of four acres. ‘There! on Holcombe-hill, at the cost of Mr. Joshua 


are on the ground floor 190 columns, 21 feet 


Knowles. The tower is 300 feet high, with 


above the floor, 8 inches diameter, cast hollow, | spiral staircase to its summit, which com- 


of different thicknesses, from half an inch to| mands an extensive view. 
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THE MAUSOLEUM AT HAMILTON 
PALACE. 

In the chapel of the mausoleum at the palace 
of the Dukes of Hamilton, near Glasgow, the 
remains of the founder of this somewhat 
remarkable edifice were lately deposited. The 
body was enshrined in an ancient Egyptian 
sarcophagus, which may yet serve to confound 
some remotely future archeologists in their 
attempt to fathom the origin of the mausoleum 
and its incongruous and second-hand con- 
tents. No expense appears to have been 
spared in raising the mausoleum itself, and 
although doubtless the sarcophagus was a 
costly article, we should have preferred seeing 
the money expended on a more original pro- 
duction,—one of the present age, and a worthy 


specimen of British skill (stone coffins are) 
strictly British no less than Egyptian), much 


rather than to have had the body of one of our 
highest nobles resting in a coffin designed for, 
and declaring the body to be that of, another 
person, of another age and country altogether, 
and, in fact, a female Egyptian ! 

‘* The sarcophagus,’’ says the Glasgow Herald, 
“ig one of the most beautiful and valuable which 
has ever been brought from the ancient land of 
Egypt. It consists of two ponderous pieces of 
imperishable basalt, most exquisitely formed and 
carved. The top of the upper portion or lid pre- 
sents a lovely and noble female face looking 
upwards; and from head to foot this portion is 
literally covered with human figures, the figures of 
birds, beasts, serpents, galleys, and an endless suc- 
cession of hieroglypbics, which, no doubt, te// an 
interesting story, if we had only the wit to read 
them. These carvings, after being simply washed, 
stand out as white and sharply from the dark smooth 
stone, as they did a week after they were executed 
by the most cunning workmen of the Pharoahs; 
and yet the hand which traced these lines and 
figures must have been withered ere antiquity itself 
began. This most exquisite relic was originally 
intended for the British Museum, we believe ; but 
some difference having arisen as to its price, the late 
Duke acquired it some thirty years since, as a rare 
and precious article of vertu, which he was loth to 
see sent out of the kingdom. Since the com- 
mencement of the mausoleum, his Grace adopted 
the resolution of using the sarcophagus for his own 
tomb. It is situated in a recess on the floor of the 
chapel immediately opposite the entrance, and rests 
upon two majestic blocks of black marble—the 
under being a plain square and the upper beauti- 
fully bevelled on the front surface. The latter 
bears the following inscription, which had been 
prepared by the orders of his Grace before his 
demise :— 

ALEXANDER 
HAMILTONIT, BRANDONII, ET CASTELLEROTTII, 
DUX. 
NAT, D. ITI. OCT. A. MDCCLXVII. 
The plinth contains a space for the date of the 
Duke’s demice.”’ 


The mausoleum itself is thus described :— 


‘It is of the purest and most dignified class of 
the Roman order of architecture; and although it 
has been fully four years in the course of construc- 
tion, it isnot yet entirely completed. It is situated 
about 300 yards from the Palace, and as it will 
rise to a height of about 120 feet from the ground, 
it already towers far above the old ancestral trees 
of the Hamilton policies, Indeed, it is the most 
prominent object in a wide, varied, and loveiy 
landscape. The base, covering an area of 110 feet, 
is formed by a plinth of perpendicular rise of 
7 feet, and after a further rise, made up of colossal 
steps, the main building ascends to a great height. | 
It consists of a square tower, the sides of which are’ 
finely panelled, and the whole elaborately finished. | 
The various panels are composed of single stones 
of immense weight and magnitude. From this 
square building or facade, shoots up a beautiful 
circular tower of 40 feet in height, and 47 in dia- 
meter, the whole surmounted by a dome which 
rises 15 feet above the tower. The ground story, 
so to speak, consists of the vaults or catacombs, in 
the shape of separate stone niches or recesses, which 
are placed all around. From the centre of the stone 
floor springs an immense column which serves the 
purpose of supporting the imposing structure 
above it. The front of the building is to be in 
connection with the vault, and it will consist of a 
piazza, constructed of stupendous pillars in rock 
work, 19 feet in beight, and the whole stretching 
nearly 90 feet in length. These will be terminated 
by pedestals sumounted by colossal sleeping lions, 
which are at present in course of preparation by 
Mr. Handyside Ritchie. The remaining and prin- 
cipal part of the interior of the building consists of | 
the chapel, which rises from the roof of the vault to 








an immense elevation. It is entirely composed of | Greenlaw, is it?); “The Throne of Iniquity ; 
stone, and from top to bottom there are numerous | or Sustaining Evil by Law; a Discourse in 
niches and wreaths, the latter surmounted with| behalf of a Law prohibiting the Traffic in 


carved cherubs’ heads, and bearing separately eight 
Latin inscriptions. Over the principal recess in the 
chapel, in which is placed the sarcophagus of the 
late Duke, is sculptured the Hamilton arms. The 
only ray of sunshine which will reach the chapel is 








| through a single opening in the dome, of 14 feet in 


intoxicating Drinks, by the Rev. A Barnes, of 
Philadelphia ;” and lastly, The National Tem- 
perance Chronicle, edited by the Rev. Thomas 
Spencer, M.A. late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. No. 15 of thie last, for 


| diameter, which is to be filled up with a sheet of | September 1852, contains an appeal against 
| plate glass, which will be perhaps the largest casting the use of intoxicating liquors in the New 
|of the kind ever made in the kingdom. The ‘dim Crystal Palace, which has our sincere 
| religious light,’ streaming down through this single approval. 
/aperture, coupled with the altitude of the chapel, | ——== 
iwill impart to it a character of great dignity and | TITTY RN 
‘clei. The floor will be in p highest pS THE GENIUS OF TURNER. 
‘ornate, being laid in mosaic, with costly jasper and| 1N common with many, it was long before I 
the finest marbles.” ‘could distinguish, in the works of our great 
a. bb onc anything besides confusion. 
a é . | They appeared a rudis indigestaque moles of 
THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. Fo Risg forms, and pean laughed at 
A vartety of small books and pamphlets | the excellently correct parody upon his opera- 
published by Mr. Tweedie, of the Strand, have | tions by a Turner-scorning friend, who pro- 
been laid before us for our general approval, | tested that he “must have thrown all his 
which we most cordially give to all such in- | colours in a lump on the centre of his canvas, 
struments in so good a cause. The leaders of | and then sitting down upon it, turned himself 
the movement appear to be well aware that the round and round.” 
songs of a nation have often more moral, At last—what should have been at first,—on 
force, for good or evil, than its laws, and we a day marked with a white line, as I stood for 
are glad to see poetry, too long wedded to wine the twentieth time before the “ Golden Bough” 
now quite as hilariously and as sentimentally (at Marlborough House), I raised my hand as 
wedded to water. It is full time the Baccha- | a tube to one eye, closing the other, the only 
nalian were superseded by the Aquanalian in fair mode of viewing any drawing (except 
the poetry of the people. True poetry elevates scene-painting). The effect was “ Turner” as 
the soul: drink, in all its forms, degrades it. [ had heard of him from bis devotees. Byron 
Even that dread substitute opium does not or Shelly might paint in words what then I 
degrade and brutalise the man as alcohol does. ‘saw, that Turner had daguerreoty ped in colours 
True, it is said to sear the soul, as it were, and | and in shapes. I felt that the great Humboldt 
render it callous, at least ultimately, and in its had not overrated the high position of the 
moral and hence its higher faculties; but we landscape painter, when coupling his aid with 
believe that “the English Opium Eater,” Mr. | that of the loftiest poets in inspiring a fervid 
De Quincy, is right in declaring that while ‘love and reverence for the “ Aspects of 








opium (at an awful sacrifice, we must add, both | 
moral and physical) tends, in small quantities, | 
primarily to concentrate and exalt the soul, | 
and only secondarily and by reaction to drag it | 
down to the lowest depths of degradation and | 
| infamy, alcohol has no such primary redeeming 
| quality, but from the first moment tends to un- 
pew the royal seat of cool reason—to unman | 
the resolution—to inflame, to_xéJax, to distort 


Nature.” 

Having realised and enjoyed, I began to 
reason. Why had I never betore seen Turner? 
Wherein, too, lay that marvellous truthfulness 
which now I saw so pre-eminently bodied forth ? 
Wheatstone’s stereoscope had just come out, 
and seemed to suggest the proper answer. 

We see all real objects in a compound per- 
spective—resulting from fwo points of sight. 


and intensify the mere imagination, and finally} But all representations of objects on plane 


,to accomplish its dire work by plunging the | 
reason—the virility—the manhood—the intel- | 
lectual and moral eye of the soul into that abyss 
of confusion and of false and evil spirits | 
| whose portals it has opened. In fact, it seems 
}to us that alcohol and opium are direct) 
_antitheses, instead of being akin; but note | 
this, that as extremes meet, so both are) 
| perilously evil in their tendencies; though of 
}two great evils it does appear to us that) 
alcohol is by far the worst—the most directly | 
|and completely debasing, brutalizing; and as) 
‘such it ought to be at least classed wi/h opium, | 
under the like restrictions of sale, and not made, 
on the contrary, in all its phases, an immense | 
‘and polluted source of Government emolu- | 
| ment based on the degradation of the million. | 
| What would right-thinking people say were) 


| Government to foster, and benefit by, the sale, 
‘of opium as of alcohol? Yet, as we have en- | 
| deavoured to show, the use of alcohol is far 
‘more immediately degrading—brutalizing—in | 
its influence on the people than the use of 
‘opium would be. Even beer or porter and ale 
are held in a false and erroneous estimation, | 
especially in London. Liebig declares that 
there is no more real nourishment than there 
is in a four-pound loaf, in as much stout as 
is ordinarily used throughout a whole year’ 
by a moderate drinker. ‘There is much more 
stimulus doubtless, but that is a source of 
false and temporary strength, and not of real 
and permanent vigour. 

Among the useful little publications under 
notice are, “The Temperance Offering, con- 
sisting of Essays, Tales, and Poetry, furnished 
gratuitously by eminent temperance writers, 
edited by Mr. James Silk Buckingham, 
President of the League,” “The Poetry of 
Childhood, by Goodwyn Barmby,” “ The 
Triumph of Temperance, or the Destruction 
of the British Upas Tree; a Poem, by J. 
O'Neill,” “ Rhymed Convictions, and Songs, 
Hymns, and Recitations for Social Meetings 
and Firesides, by Walneerg”’ (a Converse of 


surfaces are drawn to one point of sight: from 
one point of sight then only should we view 


them. Yet how is it that I see other i 
OK- 


fall into their proper arrangement whilst lo 
ing with both eyes—and can never see Turner’s 
but with one? Because no man besides him 
has so exactly carried out in its intricate 
niceties that monocular perspective upon which 
all drawings must be based. He is so exact 
that only by becoming his one point of vision 
can you discern him. But then his result is 
as much before all others, as his means to it 
are more profound! He knew the full value of 
the Greek optical corrections, and of all artists 
has alone followed their scrupulous example. 
James T. Know es, Jun. 





RAILWAY CARRIAGES, &c.—PURE AIR. 


Tue new first-class carriages on the London 
and Dover line are singularly uncomfortable 
and ill-arranged, — straight-backed, narrow, 
and unventilated. Travelling the other day 
with obstinate occupants of the end-seats, who 
dreaded fresh air, were ignorant of physics, 
and would close both the windows, we found 
a ride of some hours in a vitiated atmosphere 
an infliction of no ordinary weight. These 
carriages have not a crevice for the admission 
of air unless the window be open. It is mar- 
vellous that educated people, scrupulously nice 
people, who would not drink out of another 
man’s glass, or off another man’s plate, will 
respire without a thought, over and over again, 
the air from another man’s lungs, which they 
ought to know,— must know,— has been 
entirely destroyed by the process, and not 
merely made useless, but rendered positively 
poisonous. By this blind and dangerous 
course, resulting from gross and wilful 
ignorance, the seeds of diseases are sown 
which afterwards spring up, and quietly grow- 
ing and growing, provide fruit for the grave- 
yard. 

; We have always innocently imagined, that 


lidaidl bis Seas, 
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ae aR ei Company professed to give a | _ The jury, after some deliberation, gave a verdict | themselves “ not responsible!” If such really 











A ticket they meant some advantage to | for the defendant. were the fact the sooner it were put an 

gyi oo by taking it, bound end to the better. At the Belfast meet- 
ass g ’ ’ ’ =) “ . tae rr 

themselves to come back at a given time, or RAPID IMPROVEMENTS. [408 of the British Association, a paper 


‘by Mr. W. F. Ainsworth, F.R.S. on the sub- 
i Se Raj 3 . ” 
This is not an unfrequent question to the| P°4”" frie paver’ proposed to gonnect Cons 
footpad in the neighbourhood of Hackney- | chante x cm i ‘ta? yeiera cubearhe lie anaes 
road and Bethnal-green. The East-enders have | -- | ave y 


-~ | of a floating viaduct, or tunnel, such as the 
'good cause of complaint for the delay in oe ' < y 


to lose the money they had paid. ‘Those who | « iis ‘oom dail sencibaee to ie eek 
manage the South-Eastern line, and who seem | - ; 

to delight ina little trickery, will undeceive the | 
travellers who have this natural impression. | 
The first-class fare to Ramsgate, by the half-past | 


iC 


j . £ y a a 

phi Rage He TAT yet - andw ewent|2- : Br |have in Wales at present. The author con- 

rng ~esbalberhiagtey vee 10s, 5: Pr ie forming the approaches to this park. Do,| i a.eq that the Detter route through Asia 
at Tu pA c } = me } < 
to Ramagete on nergy: adicae: tp Li *| pray, Mr. Editor, use your pen to help us to) Minor would be along the coast of the Sea of 
rp ) . try re ¢ s ry ja ra w 

church. we were told a return ticket could be | yet these approaches formed. The Consump- ' 
} 


'Marmora, rather than through the mountains 
of the interior of Anatolia. The Turks, just 
now are engaged in opening a great commer- 
cial road from a port on the Black Sea to 
Sivaze,—a town in the centre of Asia Minor; 
and Mr. Ainsworth considered that the com- 
pletién of this undertaking would be one of 
the greatest inducements to the commencement 
of the projected railway. Throughout the land 
route, only in one instance was it necessary to 
allude to a tunnel, and that was where the 
Fawnes mountain crossed the route, and this, 
there was reason to hope, would be passed 
without a tunnel. Taking the matter all in all, 
the author pronounced it difficult to imagine 
any country better adapted for colonisation or 


iad, available for a fast train at half-past seven 
the next night, and paid 17s. 6d. for it 
hinking the allowance sufficiently small. Be- 
hold, however, on reaching Ramsgate we found 
the fare fo London by the aforesaid train was 
ss. (“10 feet from the head to the tail, and 
& feet from the tail to the head’); so that by 
risking 7s. 6d. and putting an obstacle in the 
way of another day’s stay, we had saved siz- 
pence! ‘The secretary may think this a good 
joke: to our minds it seems a silly insult to 


tion Hospital is in a forward state, but if you 
'want to get to it, the roufe is circuitous, un- 
‘less you are prepared to plunge through 
| Spitalfields and Bethnal-green! The exten- 
‘sion of Hackney-road has been promised for 
seven years past, at least. ‘The new street 
from London Docks to Shoreditch has been 
in hand for ten years: one would suppose the 
property near Shoreditch was very valuable, 
from the protracted delay that has taken place 
in completing the outlet. Whenever the street 
is completed it will be a great advantage to 
snub ‘ the East end of the metropolis. The build- 
BUILDERS, LAWYERS, AND ings recently set up on the South-east corner 
MOS TGASESS. of Red Lion-street, part of the main street, 

Ix the Lambeth County Court, recently, 89 are not very creditable to the Office of Woods. 


- 
; 
4 


common sense. 





ction was brought by a solicitor of the name Oflu. a2 dur ; ‘.,. improvement. The road from London to 
Gratt rainst a speculative builder of the name leet 0 wees eri ama aed Bombay is 5,500 miles: for 2,600 miles of this 
of Topping, residing at Peckham. The sum sought 4) 0 oi. 1 P ve ma ah ag distance there is already a railway, and works 
to be ~overed was 50/. and av ry important ques- parties who set up these — ngs ae “| could be carried on cheaply in Asia Minor 
tion to builders arose, as to whether a builder bor- Very reasonable ground of complaint. -_.|from the facility of procuring labour. The 
rowing money on mortgage was bound to pay the Among the ar ye statistics that the Office | capital required he calculated at 22,000,000. 
solicitor’s charges or the mortgagee. of Woods publish in their annual accounts,'7." yo4¢° alone the railways undertaken 
Mr. Grattan snid his bill against defendant was they do not furnish information as to interest | 


; . : - amounted to 96,000,0001, 
G4/. 7s. 2d. ; and he had abandoned 14/, 7s. 2d. to of money or lost rents on land lying vacant | she hosting 


ring the action in the C yunty Court, In May year after year: this would be a sorry and a} TASES ST 

1646, he became acquainted with the defendant Jarge item! V.P. | PATENT LAW AMENDMENT ACT, 1852. 
hroug! Istead, a builder, of Bre Vv, 0 ol | own ‘ 

through Mr. Milstead, a er, of Bromley, wh I'ite first set of rules and regulations have 


borrowed money of defendant on mortgage of some 











houses in the Old Kent-road. After this de fendant RAILWAY MATTERS. mare, Waneed, Ses: sn Set 
sent for him, and told him Milstead was going to Tue Mickleton Tunnel, on the Oxford, sgn ppol , pre 
build some houses on a plot of ground he had ows -— 


an oe Worcester, and Wolverhampton Railway, has | : ‘ ; 
bought at 6 meaty s Cray, and he had so arranged | heen completed. This work has become cele-| |}. An office is to be provided by the Crown for 
and take the mortgage as security, at the same time | brated for the difficulty experienced in its con- | the frpneastion of the Business ot oe oe ccid 
instructing witness to act as attorney in the matter. | S!ruction. It had baffled the exertions of two | cations a to be written. mes ’ 
Milstead said Mr. Latter, of Bromley, was his| Contractors, and had become the cause and | “3 provides that all applications for patents are 
attorney, when Mr. Topping wished Milstead to | Scene of an extraordinary contest between the | 4 be advertised. 
withdraw his retainer from Messrs. Latter, and| Officers of the company and the last of the, 4, The charge for copying documents is to be after 
give the business to witness. He did the necessary unsuccessful contractors, in which the com- the rate of two-pence for every ninety words. 
work for the completion of the purchase of the} pany’s officers, at the head of nearly 2,000, 5. The fees on opposing the grant of letters 
Cray property, Mr. Topping holding him respon- | navvies, collected from all parts of the works patent are to be 37.103. and on hearing the matter, 
sible tor 08 securities. He afterwards prepared | on the line, marched by night on the tunnel, 3/. 10s. ; 
o de poe pe eenanPnraa ae and took forcible possession. The work has :. ae er * — will = ey: mae to be 
ve bh 2 bi BA. — wh, = ~ 9 = - heen sinee prosecuted with energy, and brought et ae a eatton v weet a 
eA, _ Ol pene pemegte sq Se to a successful completion. ‘The obstructions | "eterred to; and four copies on complete protection 


make out his account until the close of the business. } being obtained. 
; arose from the nature of the strata to be pene- ?°i7s obtained 
trated, and were continual and harassing. The 





avyment. figian ial ee ~ 
, By Mr. Parry.—Mr. Turner acted as defendant’s | tunnel is situated about a mile and a half from SMOKE CONSUMPTION. 
solicitor. Cannot say if he made out a bill to| Chipping Camden. Within five miles, between, In treating of the subject of smoke con- 
Milstead for the same service as Mr. Topping’s. | Mickleton and Evesham, the “merry andrew- sumption, and its desirability, we have often 
Milstcad, in 1847, became a bankrupt. Milstead’s | ing’ Avon is three times crossed by the rail- recurred to the necessity of considering its 
bill was 557. His bill does not include any item in | way. While the question of railway amal- results as regards one of the very objects in 





Topping’s account. There is one item I see the gamation is engrossing the attention of the | view,—the health of the community ; for, how- 
public, its originator and promoter, Mr. Glyn, ever injurious to the health smoke may in itself 


Mr. Parry said it was an ordinary transaction in | ! ic aci 
Mr. Parry said it was an ordinary transaction in | i, announced as having retired from the presi- be, assuredly carbonic acid gas, the result of 


the building world—an2 half London had been buil ; J : : : 

cuach the chatinteest + aa sapere a ner ‘dency of the London and North-Western “smoke consumption,” is a still more deadly 
rough th cess—-ior builders iy the gr : ; : : ; ’ 

ond oa. Ob cashes ae borrow money on the | ®ailway Company. This unexpected event evil, unless special and efficient means be at 


secur.ty of the ground, and keep on borrowing a8 immediately felt in the share market, same time taken to get finally rid of so dense 
until the houses were built, the lender keeping the Where London and North-Western Stock fell and dangerous a gas, which, though it ascends 
houses as further security; the borrower bearing nearly two per cent. The state of his health while heated, falls as it cools, and will run, 
legal expenses of conveyancing and mortgaging, | is assigned as the cause of resignation. nearly as water does, into every cavity, deluging 
ide pping the solicitor’s costs out of the Sir G. A. H. Boswell, of Blackadder, bart. | streets and cellars, displacing the lighter air 
ied tl ‘aintiff was ever em-| last week recovered in the Edinburgh Small! we breathe, and doing deadly mischief, if in 
‘aut, and said this was Debt Court, from the Edinburgh and Glasgow such superabundant quantity as “ smoke con- 
art of plaintiff. Railway Company, 51. 14s. 8d. the cost of a sumption,” extensively carried out in towns, 








ores te ag Paerertanin te ros mate: special train which he was compelled to incur | added to the vital production of it, necessarily, 
agent. : ‘ oar ae a in consequence of a delay of half an hour ina from the lungs of the population, could not 

By Mr. Gibson.—Gave plaintiff 2802. to take up | P@8senger train on their line by which he had but produce. As for the law of the mutual 
the deed. It was certainly a dangerous thing to travelled. The company had not exhibited at diffusion or solution of gases, doubtless, 


entrust it to \ 
The ju lye 
ness done } va 


lilstead’s attorney. the Edinburgh station a notice which they had | wherever there is time afforded for such mutual 
Moody) said the action was for busi- published elsewhere to the effect that they | diffusion, the mischief must be mitigated, but 
: n attorney, not of the usual sort, for| would not hold themselves responsible for so long as we know that a pailful of carbonic 
Ht stood on another footing from a solicitor’s legi- | delay. But what although they had? Railway | acid gas can actually be poured out of one 
“ex nat poh: “pe pire! intervening | companies are not to be allowed to take the | pail into another, and be thus made ae 
canis of this naburs' tt Gena = 2 law into their own hands in this way. They pletely displace the air in the empty = = 
the yer’s expenses should be paid by the bor. | have absorbed the public conveyance—old to fill it just as water would, we con o we 
rower; and the business was mostly done by one | "2848 have gone to wreck—with all their inns, we have not sufficient confidence in the allege 

attorney to save expense. The attorney, however, | post-horse arrangements, coaches, carriers,— | universal law of the mutual diffusion or solu- 
apparently and ostensibly the lender’s solicitor, | 24 it will be a curious state of affairs, if the | tion of gases, to believe that dozens of furnace 


looked to the borrower for his bill out of the funds | OMly public conveyance now available, is to be | chimneys (keeping out of the question any 
lent before it got into the borrower's hands, [t| Subject to delays beyond the public control, further extension of the principle) vomiting 
was for the jury to say whether they thought plaintiff | while companies causing such obstructions in | forth continued streams of carbonic acid gas 
a as attorney for defendant or for|the public highway are to have it in their are a safe adjunct to a town, far less a sanitary 
riage power, by a few strokes of a pen, to declare improvement, 
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Vou. X.—No. 503. | 








Observe, we do not therefore advocate th 
suppression of the “smoke consumption” 
movement: far from it. What we merely de- 
sire to point out is the absolute necessity of at 


same time considering and adopting some | 


special and efficient means of finally getting 
rid of so dangerous a commodity as the car- 
bonic acid gas thus to be manufactured by 
wholesale,—some direct and proper issue of it 
into the common sewers, after being cooled ; or 
at all events some proper drainage or disposal 


of it away altogether from the vicinity of) 


human abodes and human lungs. 


The more immediate occasion of our present | 


remarks, however, is the allegation of another 
mischief which it is now regarded as likely to 
produce. Of the probability or improbability 
of this new mischief, we shall not at present 


express any opinion ; but at all events there are’ 
both reflection and ingenuity in the suggestion | 


of it, and it reminds us strongly of some spe- 
culations by a correspondent of our own on 
electricity, if, indeed, it be not based on these 
and on our own general warnings as to the 
risk of an unlimited production of carbonic 
acid gas in towns. 

C. I. S. a correspondent of the Sheffield and 
Rotherham Independent, in reference to some 


previous discussion on the subject of Smoke | 
Consumption, states the following proposi- | 


tlons :— 


‘*1. The earth and all projections from its sur- 
face are endowed with negative electricity ; the 
atmosphere, with all its contents (excepting perhaps 
a few clouds), with positive electricity. The in- 
tensities of these vary during the day and night; 
the greatest intensity occurring at this time of the 
year at about 8 a.m. and 11 p.m.; the least about 
fa.m.and4 p.m. (Schubler, of Stuttgard.) 

2. During the combustion of coal, coke, charcoal, 
and other substances used as fuel, the latter be- 
comes negatively electrified ; the emanations from 
it positively electrified. ( Pouillet.) 


3. The ascending current of air caused by the! 


lreat of our towns has a rapidity which is the mean 
of two forces: A. That of the pressure of the 
column of air of equal height and area outside the 
town, minus the pressure of the column within the 
town. B. That of the attraction of the town (nega- 
tively electrified), for the column of ascending air 
above the town (positively electrified). Make Aa 
minimum, and the ascending current is arrested ; 
and the converse: make B a minimum, and the 


ascending current is unimpeded ; and the converse. 


4. Watery vapours absorb largely malarious 
poisons (Copland, Laucisi, Brocchi, Annesley, 
M‘Culloch). These vapours are carried with their 
poisonous contents into towns from the country by 
the current of air always passing in that direction. 
When force A prevails, these pass through and 
above the town, and become disseminated in the 
upper regions of the atmosphere. When B prevails 
they are retained above the town from a stagnant 
condition of the air; and by the authority of Rush, 
Chisholm, Bancroft, Clark, Copland, Annesley, 
and other eminent writers on malarious diseases, 
such a condition is highly conducive to the propaga- 
tion of these diseases. 

5. In accordance with the law of opposite electric 
forces, ‘‘ That the mutual attraction of two oppo- 
sitely electrified bodies is directly proportional to 
the quality of electricity on the one, multiplied by 
that on the other; and inversely proportional to 
the squares of distance between them,”’ the force B 
is increased in towns; and by sec. 2, increased in 
proportion to the combustion in them; and as 
smoke prevention is now carried out by an increased 
combustion of carbon, it will be directly inferred 
that the deleterious result described in sec. 4 is 
produced. 

6, I do not speak in favour of smoke, but I wish 
it to be destroyed without any injurious result ; and 


what I state is merely the result of private inquiry | 


into its probable operation on health.”’ 





—There appears to be some irregularity in 
regard to the distribution of reports with 
medals, 
missioners that copies of the jurors’ reports 
were given to others along with their medals, 
but not to them; and also from some of those 
who received medals for their designs for the 
building to a similar effect. There is some 
mistake as to this, and we have no doubt, 
if rightly represented to the committee, the 
error will be rectified, or the discrepancy 
explained, 


We have complaints from local com- | 





Miscellanea. 


| Royvau Princess’s THEATRE.—For the 


* Prima Donna,” a neatly-constructed come- 
dietta, two very excellent scenes have been 
_painted,—both interiors,—a wooden room in 


| the country, with the construction shown, the 


| whole having a very nice tone, and a drawing- 
| room scene, quite perfect of its class. The latter is 
| Italian in style, with fire-place, looking-glasses, 
‘and elaborate furniture. The piece is made 
noticeable by the acting of a debutante, Miss 
Heath, who promises to be a great acquisition 
to Mr. Kean’s good working company. Mr. 
Walter Lacy and Miss Robertson aid in pro- 
ducing the success which attends it. Mr. 
Lambert, late of the Lyceum, who, for his 
courtesy, deserves the notice of the press, has 
been made treasurer here. 


Sea BaruinG in Lonpon.—In the early 
development of the railway system, it will be 
remembered, more than one proposal was made 
for bringing sea water from the coast by pipes. 
We have now before us a prospectus of the 
London Sea. Water Company, formed for 
|carrying out a somewhat similar enterprise. 
| It is proposed to construct a sea wall, engine- 
| house, reservoir, and offices at Middlewick, on 
the eastern coast of Essex, and to lay down a 
| cast-iron main conduit thence through South- 
minster, Althorn, Latchington, Runwell, Wick- 
| ford, East Horndon Hall, Upminster, Horn- 
‘church, Langtons, Havering Well, Beacon 
Tree Heath, Great Ilford, Stratford, Old Ford- 
road, Ford lane, Hackney Wick, and Homer- 
ton, to Clapton, terminating in a reservoir 
formerly used by the East London Water- 
Works Company, extending over an area o 
two acres, in Powell’s-field. It is intended, in 
the first instance, to construct two bathing 
establishments—one in the neighbourhood of 
Finsbury-square for the east, and the other 
near Cavendish-square for the western districts 
of London; and, itis believed that the erection 
_of the establishments at Middlewick and Lon- 
| don, laying the mains, preliminary, legal, and 
‘every other outlay, will not exceed 90,0001. 
The capital is, therefore, fixed at 100,000. in 
10,000 shares of 101, each, an# a profit- 
'able return for the money invested is calcu- 
‘Jated on, though we will not guarantee it. 

Srrikes.—The large body of masons in 
the employ of the contractors for the enlarge- 


ment and repairs of the Bute Docks, at Car- | 


diff (Messrs. Hemingway and Pearson), have 


struck work for an advance of wages. As it) 
is necessary that the works should be pushed | 


on with as little delay as possible, it is appre- 
hended that the workmen have taken advan- 
tage of this state of things, and struck at a 


time when it would be most inconvenient and | 


injurious to have a stoppage in the progress of 
the works, which are very extensive. Large 
quarries, for the purpose of supplying the re- 
quisite amount of stone, have been esta- 
blished in the neighbourhood. A great 
number of the nailers at Rowley Regis, those 
who make a description of nails at present in 





great demand, are gone into work, after having | 


‘been out on strike for about ten weeks, the 
masters having conceded, wholly or in part, 
the claims of the men. An agreement, it is 


said, is come to amongst the men in work to) 
allow those out on strike a portion of their 
wages (10 per cent.) so long as they remain | 


out of work from non-cowpliance of their 
masters with their demands. 

Norwicu ScHoou or Design.—On Mon- 
i day in last week, tae students of this school 
lassembled to witness a distribution of medals 


from the department of practical art, and re- | 
AWARD OF GREAT EXHIBITION MEDALS. | 


wards by the master for drawings, Sir J. P. 
Boileau, bart. presided, and addressed the 
students on the esta) lishment of the department 
of practical art at Marlborough House. From 
that department two medals had been sent to 


lrawing. 
| phaniah King received the medals, which were 
lof bronze. Both recipients had previously 
| gained prizes. The master’s prizes were then 
given, 
department of practical art respecting the pro- 
gress of the schools. 


students in this school, who had excelled in} 
Miss Charlotte Cartwright and Ze- | 


The president read the report to the} 


EXTENSION OF THE METROPOLIS TO THE 
Nortu-West.—The metropolis is rapidly in- 
creasing in extent in a north-west direction. 
Primrose-hill is nearly encircled by houses, and 
St. John’s Wood appears as if it would soon 
be joined to the West End. In a few years, 
it is believed, the village of Willesden will be 
included within the metropolis. The low fares 
by the omnibuses which run from the City, 
by Holborn and Oxford-street, to Kilburn, 
and the establishment of a station on the 
London and North-Western Railway at this 
village, with the facility of reaching it now by 
railway from the City, has caused a great de- 
| mand for residences, to meet which the free- 
| holders of the Kilburn Park estate have de- 
| voted fifty acres of land for building purposes, 


|and will, it is said, immediately commence 
| making the necessary roads and sewers. 

| AJack or ALL Trapes.—The necessity, 
in a new country like America, of tinkering 
| away for one’s self at all sorts of trades, except 
|in towns and other settled districts, has cer- 
tainly done much towards the raising of so 
| univarsal a genius as the following, described 
|in the New York 7ribune :—In course of talk 
| with a partial acquaintance the other day, I 
casually asked him his occupation. He replied 
that he did not know what it was. He was 
brought up a farmer till nineteen, and then 
| kept district school days, and writing school 
| nights three years. From that he taught a 
| Select school two terms, grammar school one, 
|and speaking one. He then hired out at 10 
dollars a month and board, to work in @ car- 





| Tiage-shop, and continued till they raised his 


wages to 20 dollars, at which time he was a 
,|member of the Eastern Christian Conference, 
|and went to preaching. In 1848 was elected 
| delegate to a State Convention at Utica. Has 
| just completed a carriage worth 125 dollars, 
| having done the woodwork, ironing, and paint- 
,ing himself. Preaches regular to a_ church 
jonce a week, and lectures on temperance, 
slavery, and other subjects other Sabbaths. 
| « And now, sir,” said he, “as I work at any 
lor all of these as they come in my way, you 
| can tell as well as I whos my occupation is, or 
| whether I really have any. I have had wages 
‘and passed muster at all of them, and on 2ad 
'of November last was just thirty years old.” 

Smouiet’s Monument.—Near the right 
of the river Leven, a monument was erected 
by a cousin of Smollet’s to his memory. A 
village has since grown up around this monu- 
ment as a centre; but notwithstanding this im- 
plied honour to the man, his monument, 
according to the Scotsman, is fast going to 
wreck, ‘The tablet attached to the column 
'became loosened and has ultimately dis- 
appeared altogether. It is said that private 
right, of persons unwilling either to act or to 
, allow others to do so, interferes with its repair, 
and that the children at a school in the qua- 
drangle of houses surrounding it are allowed 
to destroy it piecemeal. This is a lamentable 
state of things. Surely the public odium 

might be brought to bear on those dogs in the 
| manger who will neither do what is requisite 
themselves nor allow it to be done by others. 
A sum of 20/. to 301. it is said would do all 
|that is necessary for its repair and its future 
safety. 

Remains or Roman Lonpon.—We are 
glad to hear that the stones which were re- 
moved, as we stated, from the London-wall, 
/near the Tower, to Spitalfields, have been 
| sent to the British Museum. It is to be hoped 
that these remains of Roman London will not 
be allowed, as many curious things connected 
with our national antiquities are, to rest in the 
cellars. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION,—The first 
conversazione of this Association will be held 
at their rooms, Lyon’s-Inn Hall, on Friday, 
ist October, when we hope there will be a 
good muster of members and friends. 

Ventnor Comperirion.—Sixteen designs 
were submitted in competition for the new In- 
dependent Chapel of this place. The com- 
mittee have selected one by Mr. Raffles Brown. 
It is Early Decorated in character, and will be 
built with the local stone, with Bath stone 
dressings, and is to seat 300 on the ground 
| floor, at a cost of 1,2002, 
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Lrverpoot Free Pusiic LIBRARY AND 
Mvuseum.—This library will be opened on 
18th October, without any public demonstra-| 
tion. The museum will not be opened for 
some months. From 9,000 to 10,000 volumes | 
have already been received into the library and 
shelved. The workmen are busily engaged in| 
fitting up the glass cases for Lord Derby’s 
museum. In one of the rooms the exhibition | 
model of Liverpool is to be placed. 

MeeTING OF THE LINCOLNSHIRE AND 
YorKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES.— 
On Wednesday in last week, this meeting was 
held at Thornton Abbey. After the ruins 
were investigated, upwards of seventy ladies 
and gen‘lemen had a collation in the dilapi- | 
dated refectory of the Abbey. ‘The Hon. and 
Rev. Mr. Howard presided. The honorary 
secretary, the Rev. F. P. Lowe, of Louth, read 
the society’s report, which was moved and 
adopted, after which papers were read on 
“The Churches of Norway,” by Sir C. Ander- 
son, bart.; “The Excavations recently made 
at Sawley Abbey,” by Mr. J. R. Walbran; 
“On Thornton Abbey,” by the Rev. F. P. 
Lowe. On Thursday, the members and their 
friends visited Barton, Winteringham, Auk- 
borough, and Burton Stather. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 





“G. L.,” “E. C.,” “ Fire Spaniel” (gas stoves have 
been found to answer in such a situation), “A V ictim,” 
“ W. B. A.,” “Trying Plane,” “Broad Axe,” “ N. R. B., 
“ Pipe Layer,” “F. W.,” “M. 8.,”" “Q. E. D.” (we 
i uire about Pons), “ R. P. P.” (send us address 
t of mav be forwarded), “J.D.” (shall see us), 
‘ F, M.” (shall have notice), “ Argus’ (we cannot afford 
to let the writer have the use of our pages simply to ex- 
hibit malevolence), “A. C.,” “G. B..” ‘A. B. C., 
«“ H.M.” (bas appeared), “ R. B. G.,” “1. U. ; 

« Books and Addreases,”—We have not time to point out 
books or find addresses. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. | 

LYON'S-INN HALL, Newenstle-street. Strand. | 
A RCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
- Members are requested to take Notice, that the opening 
CONVERS AZIONE of the SESSION 1*52-53, will be held on the 
even'ng of FEIDAY, the Ist of OCTOBER. at Lyon’s-Inn Hall 
Members may obtain tickets for their friends on application to 
ARTHUK CATES, Honorary Secr. tary, 38, Alfred strect, Bed 


ford-square. 


UILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 
The FIFTH ANNIVER“AKY DINNER will be held a 
the LONDON TAVERN, Bishopsgate-strect, on THURSDAY 
l4th OCTOBER, 1852 ; ; 
SAMUEL MORTUN PETO, Esq LP. President, in the Chair. 
STEWARDS. 
ngell, Samuel, es Grissell .T. esq. F.S.A. Piper, T. jun. esq 
A strict Surveyor. Gardiner, W. J. esq. Pennethorne, J. eeq. 








Bird, Stephen, esq Gough, Benj. esq Parker, T. R. esq. 
ird. Mr G. Treas Greaves, Rich esq Phillips, F. H. esq. 

Bird, Mr. Joseph Gravson, Mr. George. Potter & Co. Messrs.G. 

Bird. Mr. Edward Herbert, Wm. esq Kichardson, R. esq 


Bird, Mr. John Hunt and Stevenson., Randell and Saun- 
Brown, Mr. Edward Messra. ders, Messra.( Bath). 

i K. ¢ Higes, Mr. Joshva. Smith, G, 8. esq, 
field, John,esq. Hutechons, Mr. Wm. “mith, Mr. Thomas, 
ti, Mr A Head, Mr. George. Sapwell, MrJ 
Helling, Mr. J. N. Stirling, Mr. Thos. | 





Burt, George. esq ; b 

Cubitt, Mr. Ald. MP. Harding, Mr. Wm. Soward, Mr. J. jun. 

Cozens. Mr. Thomes. Harding, Mr. W jun. Simkin, Mr William 
A 


Clowser, Mr. T Jackson. Thos esq. Sanders, Mr. F 
Carter. Mr. Edward. James, Mr, Jabez Stephens, Mr. 8. J. 
Collins & Stanbury, Jackson, Mr. H.W. Tyerman, J. esq. 
Messrs. Birming- Lee, William, esq Tillott, J. esq 
ham Myers, George, esq. | Turnbull, Mr. Thos | 
Dunnage, Wm. esq. | Mowlem, John,e-q. Vigers, Mr. E j 
Day, Mr. Ebenezer Nesham, Thos. esq. Wazstaf, James, esq. 
Eales, Mr. William. Norris, Mr. William. Webb. William, esq. 
Eldred, Mr. J. H Newson, Mr.J.jun. Watkins, Mr. 8. 
Freeman, Jos. esq Oldfield. Charles,esq Watts, Mr. R. jun. 
F 


j 


yrest. Robert, esq Outhwaite, Mr. J. 
Gentlemen desirous of promoting the interests of the Institu” 
tion by becoming stewards, will be pleased to forward their names 


to the Secretary. Mr. A. G. HARRIS, at the Office, 476, New 
Oxford-street, Bloomsbury 





HE GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 
of 1853 —F xhibitors are respectfully informed. that it isthe | 
intention of her Majesty's Government to introduce, in the ensuing | 
session of Parliament, a Bill, similar in its provisions tothe Designs 
Act of 14 Vict.cap. 8, to protect from Piracy persons Exhibiting 
New Inventions. The London Office of the Exhibition will hence- 
forth be at the Society of Arta, Adelphi, the council! of that body 
having kindly placed a portion of their house at the disposal of 
the committee for this purpore. Communications ean be addressec 
either to Mr. G. F. DUNCOMBE, the London Agent of the Exhi- 
bition, or to the undersigned. By Order of the Committee, 
3, Upper Merrion-street, Dublin, C. P. RON EY, See. 

i September, 1852 








I EONARD SUGDEN, Manufacturer of Doors, 
4 Sashes, and Frames to the Trade, 59, Grange-road, Ber- 
mi segs t inform builders and others that he has always on 






e @ large Assortment of DOORS, SASHES, and FRAMES of 
the best quality, at greatly reduced prices’ W: ll-seasoned four 
panel 14 in. square doors, 31 10s. per dozen ; 14 in. sashes and frames 
complete, with nosings and mouldings, sashes double hung, fitted 
in and primed, § cuineas per dozen. —P.5. A full list of prices may 
be had on application. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, & 
TEPHENS’S LIQUID OAK, MAHOGANY, 
and SATIN WOOD STAINS, for staining various sorts of 
Inferior Woods, so as to give them the appearance and character 
f the more costly and ornamental kinds In the BUILDING 
and DECORATING CHURCHES, where it is desirable to give to 
the cheaper kind of woods the appearance of antique Oak, or to 
make Dea! assume the character of Oak Panelling, whereby the 
effect of the morelcostly may be produced by the use of a cheaper 
material, these tains will be found more effective than any means | 
hitherto employed. For the exposed Timbers of the inside of the | 
Roofs of Churches, by brushing them over with the Stain, which 
operation is very meee, and of course economically effected, the | 
appearance of an oaken roof will be produced. For colouring the 
backs of the seats, pews, the fronts of galleries, the pulpit, &e. it is | 
equally advantsgeous.—Prepared by HENRY STEPHENS, and | 
may be obtained at 54. Stamford street, and at the Office of © The | 
Builder,” at both which places may be had the proper Varnish and 
Size, with directions f-r use 





TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
HERE is a VACANCY in the Office of an 
ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR, in good practice in the 
City, fora Pupil. A moderate premium required.—Apply by letter 
to C. M. at Swrru and Reeves, Builders, Roberts place, Bruuswick- 
street, Dover-road 





TO ARCHITECTURAL STUDENTS, 3 

A VACANCY exists in the offices of an Architect 
i in the City. fora young GENTLEMAN anxious to improve 
himself He must be a fair draugtitsman, write a plain hand, and 
be of industriens habits. A moderate salary will be siven.—Apply 
to T. J. L. at Mr. Houghton’s, 30, Poultry.—A PUPIL also would 
be received on advanta eons terms. 


FPOREMAN.—W ood Sawing and Plening Mills. 
WANTED a steady, active, and sober man as FOREMAN, 
accustomed to mill sawing,—hard wood in particular. If acquire- 
ments satisfactory, econstent employment.— Address by letter, 
stating age, whee last employed, and wages expected, to G. Ww. 
Office of “The Builder.” 1, York-street. Covent Garden.-—Some 
good FRAME HANDS could have employment if used to hard 
wood cuttin:. 


Al a , . ~~ » 
LERK.—Wanted, in a Slate Merchant’s Count- 
ing-honse, an intelligent respectable YOUNG MAN. as a 
responsible CLERK. He must be a good accountant, and prac- 
tically acquainted with the various branches of the slate business 
Unexceptionable references will be rebuired —Apply by letter, 
addressed 1, Potter’s-fields, Tooley-street, Southwark. 
UILDER’S CLERK.—WANTED, a_ person 
thoroughly conversant with the duties of a BUILDER'S 
OFFICE ; be must be a good writer, quick at ficures. and attend at 
early hours. A practical man preferred —Apply by letter, stating 
age, where last employed, and how long. and salary required, to 
A. 8. at Mr. Miland’s, Chape!-street, Belgrave-square. 
WANTED, a CLERK of WORKS for two or 
three months, to superintend the erection of two small 
houses. Address, prepaid, stating references and salary required, 
to Messrs. "TEVENS and HALL, Architects, Tunbridge Wells. 


W ANTED, in the country, a general 

BUILDER'S CLERK and BOOKKEEPER, fully conver- 
sant with the duties of the office. He must be able to make out 
working drawings, &c. State age andsalary. Satisfactory refer- 

















| ences required.—Address, A. M. Office of “ The Builder,” 1, York- 


street, Covent Garden 
WANTED, to conduct the general routine of an 

Architect's Oftics, a first-class practical DRAUGHTSMAN 
and DESIGNER. Must also havea thorough knowledge of mea- 
suring aud taking out quantities. —Address, Box R. 40, Post-office, 
Liverpoo), stating qualifications and terms 

T. ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 

WANTED, an Engagement as DRAUGHTS- 


MAN or CLERK, by a Young Man thorough!y compe- 
tent.—Address, A. B. 17, Stanhope street, Hampstead-roa. d 


B TO HOUSE DECORATORS, &e. 

\ TANTED, by a Young Man, a PERMANENT 

SITUATION, who well understands decoration and gener! 
paperhanging.—Address, A. T. F. at the office of “ The Builder,” 
1, York-street, Covent Garden, 
wa NTED, by a Young Man, in his thirty-second 

year, aSITUATION as CLERK with a builder, Refer 
ences can be had from the firm he has just left.—Address, prepaid, 
to W K.8. 95, St. John-street, Smithfield 
: TO BUILDERS, 

JANTED, by a Young Man, aged Twenty-one, 

an ENGAGEMENT for twelve months as Lmprover at the 
Bench, or as Junior Clerk in a Builder's Office. Writes and 
wena well. pa and steady.—Address, X. Y. Z, 16, Fountain- 
place, City-r ad. 


WANTED, by a Man of active and industrious 
habits, and considerable experience, a SITUATION as 
CLERK of WOKKS or GENERAL FOREMAN, to take the sole 
charge of the erection of buildings. Satisfactory reference wii] be 
given. No objection to the country.—Address, T. N. Post-office, 
61, Brook -street, Hanover-square, 


PO ARTISTS, INTERIOR DECORATORS, &._ 




















RESPECTABLE YOUNG MAN, who has) 


learnt the painting business, wishes to ARTICLE HIM- 
SELF fora term for instruction in the above branches —Address, 
post-paid, M. H. 3, Marchmont-street, Russell-square. 


‘A MIDDLE-AGED RESPECTABLE MAN is | 


4 desirous of a RE-ENGAGEMENT as BUILDER'S or 
CONTKACTOR'S CLERK; he has been much accustomed to 
take out quantities, measuring, and drawing, and is well ac- 


quainted with the routine of an office. Partial engagement would | 
| not be objected to —Address, A. Z Mr. Cali’, Bond street, Vaux- 


} 


hall-cros, Surrey. 





~ PARTNERSHIP WANTED “fo ARCHITECTS AND 
YOUNG ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR, | 


4 of energetic business hab ts, who is, and has been for some | 


years, engaged in an eminent City Office of long standing, is desi- 
rous of uniting (by purchase) with a gentleman holding a vell- 
established and increasing * ractice realising from 800d. to 1,000, 
ver anpnum.— Address, B. A. Seal’s Library, 1, Mornington-street, 
Mornington-crescent, Camden town. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
GENTLEMAN, who has practised some years, 


and erected large public works and churches, is desirous of 





meeting with a party in good practice, with whom he might make | 


arrangements to act as MANAGING CLERK, for a period, with a 
view, if it should be mutually sgreeable, to purchase a share in 
the business. His own connections are extensive, and he would 


have no objection to reside at the offices —Apply, by letter, L. L. B. | 7 art: 


Office of “ The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 


TO ALL WHO EMPLOY MOULDERS AND PLASTERMEN., 
(THE Advertiser wishes for EMPLOYMENT as 

PLASTER-MOULDER, &e.; has a thorough practical 
knowledge of waste piece gelatine. moulding, snd casting, No 
objection to Scotland or Staffordshire.—Address B C.C. in care 
of Mr. Clarkson, Tobacconist, 83, Edeware-road, London. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS, 
TPHE ADVERTISER is desirous of an engage- 
: ment es JOINER and CARVER, or FOREMAN of JOIN 
ERS, where first-rate work is required, having had great expe- 














rience in the fitting up of Country Mansions in the different i 


styles. —Address, H. GRAY, Bromfield, Salop. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 

TTHE Son of a respectable Builder, a few Miles 

from London, wishes to obtain a SITUATION in a good and 
old-established Office, merely fur improvement. Has been nearly 
five years practically engaged in the Building Line.—Any gentie- 
man having a vacancy may direct to A. B. 19, Commerce-place, 
near Kennington Chureh, Surrey, stating particulars and amount 
of premium 


a ~ ~- ; : 

ii OUSE PROPERTY.—The Advertiser having 

some House Proper'y of his own, but not sufficient to em- 
ploy his leisure time, would undertake the management of 
other property, on reasonable terms, and superintend the repairs 
if required, having been more than twenty years engaged in the 
building department.—Address, J. L. Office of “The Builder,” 1, 
York-street, Covent Garden. 








\LERKS of WORKS who may have applied to 
/ me for the rituxtion at the LEEDS and YORKSHI 
ASSURANCE BUILDINGS are hereby informed. in mae 
ae epplications, LJ or i. b Gin Gina has been ap- 

pointe YILLIAS KUCE GINGEL i 
Saint Werburgh’s Chambers , Bristol. — 


ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION 


SOCIETY. — Part IL for the year 1851-52, containi 
AQUEDUCT, &e. is ready for delivery. Members are remind 
that the subscription (one guinea) became due on the lat May last. 

WYATT PAPWORTH, Hon. Secretary 
14a, Great Marlborough-street, Sept. 22, 1852. 


TMHE BRITISH ALMANAC and COMPANION 
to the ALMANAC, or Year-Book of General Information, 
for 1853, will be published on Thursday, November 18th. 

*,* It is particularly requested that all Advertisements or Bills 
be sent to the publisher, 90, Fleet-street, on or before the 16th of 
October next, 

London: CHARLES KNIGHT, 90. Flect-street, 


JEAYS ON HAN D-RATLING with Ten Plates 
Sv». 58. Gd, cloth, 
MHE ORTHOGONAL SYSTEM of HAND- 


RAILING, with Practical Illustrations of the Constraction 


of Stairs. 
By JOSHUA JPAYS, 
London: Simpaxry, Marsan. and Co, 


M R. THOMAS TATE’S WORKS on 
4 MECHANISM, MECHANICS, ARITIIMETIC, &«. 
“Under the head ‘ Industrial Mechanics,’ I set tast year a section 
from Mr. Tate’s recently published work, evtitled * Klements of 
Mechanism,’ and propose to do so next year. I mention this, 
beeause such questions have not heretofore been included in the 
industrial mechanics’ paper. This work must not be confounded 
with Mr. Tate's * Exercises on Mechanica.’ The word ‘ mechanism’ 
is to be understood in a differet sense from mechanics.”"—From 
the Rev. H. Moseley's Report of Training Schoola for 1851 and 1853, 
“They have been taught Arithmetic on those first principles of 
which Mr. Tate's little work gives so simple an exposition ; and 
they apply them to complicated arithmetical questions with great 
readiness and accuracy. The advantave of this method is, that 
each operation of numbers in the solution of arithmetical ques. 
tions becomes a demonstration ; and that arithmetic is made y it 
—for educational purposes—the lovic of the people.”"—From the 
Row H. Moseley's Report of ths Kneller Hall Tivsining Schools Sor 
851. 
Londvn : LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS: 
Of whom may be had a List <x = Fate's Elementary Mathematical 
orks. 


Just published. price 4s. the Twenty-ninth Edition of 
I AXTON’S BUILDERS’ PRICES, for 1852, 

4 containing upwards of 11.000 PRICES and Memoranda. 
The whole has undergone revision, in consequence of the large 
reduction in the price of Timer. Deals, and other Materials F 
also contains the whole of the Building Act and Paving Act. 

To be had at the Office of “The Builder 5” WEALE, High Hol- 
born; SIMtKIN and CO. Paternoster-row ; and a1 hooksellers ; 
also of the Author, at the Office ofthe “ Civil Eogineer and Archi- 
tect’s Journal,” 19, Arundel-street, Strand. 








F ust published, in a convenient size ‘for ‘the pocket, neatly printed 


ina good clear type. price 5. 
HE BUILDER’S POCKET-BOOK of 
REFERENCE: containing numerous Tables, calculated 
from Experiments on the Strength of Timbers, Wood and Iron 
Beams, Iron Columns, &.; the Strenvth and Weight of Straps 
and Bolts; the adhesive power of nails of different sizes; with 
plain observations upon | ng, Flooring, Shoring, &c.; and a 
variety of other information useful to all persons connected with 
Building. To which is added a Concise Method of Calculating the 
Value of Leasehold and Freehold Prop rty. 
By HENKY MALPAS, Surveyor. 
London: ROUSE and CO. 47, : ow-lane, Cheapside. 





TO DRAUGHTSMEN AND CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


H MORRELL, BLACK LEAD PENCIL 
e MANUFACTURER, No. 149, Fleet-street, London. 
These Pencils are prepared in various degrees of hardness and 


shades. 
H HOH A for drawing on wood. FF licht and shading. 
HH UII for archit- ctural use. ’ for general use. 

Hi H for engineering. B black for shading. 
H for sketching, BB ditto ditto. 
HB hard and black for draw- BBB ditto ditta 
ine, BBBB ditto ditto. 

M medium. 
Sold by all the principal Stationers in town or country. 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
EASONED WOODS by the Patent Desiccatin 
Proce-s for SALE, at E. I. FULLER’S Depét, 27, Wharf. 
road, City-road. Spanish and Honduras Mahozany, Wainscot, 
orem, LAsetees, Birch, Beech, aud Veneers. Flooring and 


REPUCED PRICES.—EDWARD SIMMS 
(late William Cleave), of Wilton-road, Pimlico Basin, b 
to acquaint Builders and the le that he has now on hand, 
- hus ey ie first i) oe pind ree enennne, a ve’ 

e Assortment of D an ell-seasoned OAK and DEAL 
PREPARED FLOORING BOARDS and MATCH BOARDING 
of all sorts, from 4 inch to 14 iach thick, planed to a parallel width 
| and thickness, and at greatly educed Pricea Also, Timber, 
| peals, Oak "ae —— = Wii toy yr hy 
Machinery, J y at E. SIMMS's (date W. Cleave’s) 
Flooring Manufactory, wii yn-road, Pimlico Basin, 

ROAD-STREET TIMBER and SLATE 
j WHARP, BIKMINGHAM.—WILLIAM BOLTON haying 
' aS his business, wishes, previously to the 29:h instant, to 

uce his stock of perfectly seasoned wa/nscot m 

planks and boards, dry deal boards, pine, sprace, and red 
| red and spruce battens, ash, and beech leche. &c. which he is 
| prepared to offer at very low prices. Barry Island Slates, of first 
quality, 24 in. by 12 in at 7L ; 22in. by 12in at 6. 105 


URRAND’S “‘ BONDED and SUFFERANCE 
WHARF,” TIMBER-PRESERVING WORKS, ROTHER- 
| HITHE.—BETHELL'S process consists in preparing timber 
with creosote, or oil of tar, and is particularly applicable for Rail- 
way Sleepers, Bridge Timber, Teiegra»h *o8's, Piers, Docks, 
j ours, &c. ; and the Outside Planking of Ships and Barges. 
| And also for use in the colonies, as being perfeetly impervious 
| the attacks of a'l land or marine insects. PAYN&'S, Sir W. 
| BURNETT'S, and MARGARY’S processes, in addition to their 
| preservative properties, are likewise non-combustible, and are, 
| co pentiy, adopted in her Majesty's Dock Yards, asa preven- 
| tive fire in Ship Sues 1 and are also extensively used in 
i 

















House, Farm, and general Buildi 
Extensive and most complete Machinery for the application of 
| the above processes has been erected on these premises, which 
| being close bo the erent Timber Depot ofthe Docks, are advan 
| tageously situ ted for land conveyance, or re-shipment ; and from 


, 


- | possessing Sufferance Privileges, are, consequently, equally ap- 


| plicable for Colonial and Foreign Trade. 

s — and ba ge = we partioular <. P. st CINTIn. 
uperintendent, on e rf; or at . 

| 2. harlotte-row, Mansion-house, City. . -iieasend 


| 

| TO PAINTERS, PLASTERERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 

(100 PER CENT. SAVED by using SMITH’S 
newly-invented BRAZILIAN PLASTEKERS’ BRUSH. 

ai This brush, manufactured from the 

(s and finest Brazilian bass. will be found 

| 

| 





admirahly adapted for lime washing, water- 
washiug. colouring, painting, clean 
fronts, facias, &. &c. It will perform the 
t and roughest work with the greatest 
ease and facility. and is, by & novel process 
in the manufactare, rendered smooth, plia- 
ble, and equal to the best of bristle, there- 
ire eq adapte! for work the most 


4 sion and 
all climates. ONE TRIAL ONLY will 
cnticlentty prove ita remarkable saying in 
time, trouble, and expense. 

Seld retail by all respectable oilmen in the 
United Kingdom, and whole-a'e at the 
Manufactory, Nos. 8 and 9, Usborne-street, 
Whitechapel. 

N.B. None are genuine unles: labelled with the Royal Arms, 
and the Manufacturer’s name and address, 
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THE FARNLEY IRON COMPANY, WORTLEY, NEAR LEEDS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








FIRE-BRICKS, PATENT GLAZED STONEWARE DRAIN PIPES, CLOSET PANS, ORNAMENTAL TRUSSES, BRACKETS, 4 
MODILLIONS, PEDESTALS, VASES, &c. ; 
ALSO OF 


TERRA COTTA CHIMNEY-TOPS, 


In upwards of One Hundred Patterns, of various dimensions and of first-rate design, a few of which are given below,—scale half an inch to a foot. 
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No.67.—Wind-guard 


3 ft. 6 in.—108. No. 6.—3 ft. 6in—7s 6d. 

















Nos. 46, 47, 48, and 49.—4 ft. 4 in. high— 188. 6d. 
” ” 6ft Oin. ,, 25s. Od. 
* ” 9fCin. . Ws. od 


























‘ 
) 
ii teieadl = 
a ae 
; a 
a 
No, 38—3 f&. 6 in.— 9. 0d. No, 18—Oblong or Square. No. 24.—Wind-guard. J i ; | | 
“4 No. 24. ¢ ~2 ft. 0 in —Is. 6d. No. 1i—2ft. 6 in.—3a éd. No. 13.—3 1 i -guard. 
4%. 2 in.—1¢s, 6d. oP oes 3 ft. 6 in.—ds 2 f. 6 in.—2s. od. 2 ft. 10 in. —Sa. od. ac. M0 Oe ine of 
2 ft. 9 in—4s. od. 3%. Sin—ss od. ‘3 sini 


Wal Xu 


ss cmmomiae nosis 
; il aS 
} i 


No. 76 (round),—1 ft. 10 in, high—2s. 6d. 



































n 
Ubon or *Sauare | 





6 in.—2s. 9d. 
No, 50.—4 ft. 3 in. —15s. No. 34. No, 12. No. 7. 3 ft. 0 in—3a. 6d. No 
6 ft. @ in. —20s. 2 ft. 9in.—4s. 6d. 2. 9. in.—de. 6 ft.—28s. 5 ft.- ‘ 3 ft. 6 in—s 6d. 2% 8 in—ts 6d. 


ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS CAREFULLY EXECUTED, AND WITH QUICK DESPATCH. 
Prices quoted are delivered free in Leeds, on Boat or Rail, for any part of the Kingdom 


OFFICES AND STORES. 


cvcconeses No. 14, York Chambers, Georze-street, Ade!phi ; No. 16, Bath-place, New-road; MAK da and %, Bi 
LONDON n+ Maga Neh ai ee eos Adsl; No Belen Ronseds | MAROUNOTR Heo Boece ool cats Dewees Ianteet 
BIRMINGHAM .. a 7, Besy-r0w 3 also King Alfred-street, adjoining Bingley-hall, and Lawley: BRADFORD Eeosk Houghtonrlane, Mancheste rede “ 
PEE APOOL .... No.9. Basell-strect, and Shipping Wharf,Lecdsstreet. «83 | Welfingien sized. stjctning the Midland Station, ond Shipzing Whast, Vietanie 





WHERE DRAWINGS, WITH PRICES, &. MAY BE OBTAINED. 
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TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c * 


HARTLEY'S PATENT ROUGH PLATE GLASS&, 


1-8th thick, or 21bs. to the foot ; 3-16ths, or 3Ibs.; and 1-4th, or 41bs, to the foot, for 


‘i FS, GREENHOUSES, RAILWAY STATIONS, ENGINE SHEDS, MILLS, MARKET HALLS, AND 
pee ee eee PUBLIC BUILDINGS GENERALLY. 


7° = 3 i f a permanent character rare eat be less than aa of an inch thick, weighing two pounds to the foot, Messrs. JAMES HAKTLEY 
t heing universally admitted that Glass in Romhet oun and CO. have directed their attention to the manufacture of a description of 


ROUGH PLATE GLASS THAT COMBINES SIZE AND STRENGTH WITH ECONOMY OF COST. 
T } 4 d in sizes expressly for Ridge and Furrow Roofs, giving a of from 8 to 12 feet, at a price not exceeding weignt for weight that ofcommon Crown Glagw 
ze ; F ely ald es napalm oy ad = no and in Greenhouses no scorching occurs ; its NONTRANSP ARENGY and strength render it eminently suitable for the Glazing of Couser. 
ries and R fs of all kinds ; also Factories, Workshops, &c.. for which purposes it is supplied in squares of all sizes, from 8 by 6 inches and wewerse 
tor os and Roots of For further information apply to Messrs. JAMES HARTLEY and CO., Wear Glass Works, Sunderland 
N.B—The Patent Rough Plate is supplied at a much lower cost than the common Rough Plate — May 1, 1851. 











GLASS FOR CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, &c. 
HARTLEY’S PATENT QUARRY GLASS, 


Ol three thicknesses, in long lengths: an economical substitute for lead lights, The attention of Architects, Builders, and others is particularly requested to this beautiful article; samples 
cervemedticny tr ; of which may be seen at 


JOSEPH CHATER AND SON’S, ST. DUNSTAN’S-HILL, TOWER-STREET, LONDON. 





“GLASS IN EVERY VARIETY MANUFACTURED 


FOR SHOP FRONTS, WINDOWS, AND HORTICULTURAL PURPOSES. 
THOMAS MILLINGTON, IMPORT ER AND DEALER, 87, BISHOPSGATE- STREET WITHOUT. 








GLass. 
suEEr hy ASS, 16 oz. to the oe, _ 00-Gost Boxes, and many ~_ sizes, at 188. each, box included. 
193 by 12} by 9} A 19 by 16 22) by 2 
lid by 94 124 by lot 16 vy is 20 by 15 15 by 104 21} by 15 
_— in large sheets, superior, for Shop Fronts or cutting up, in either 100, 200, or 300 feet cnses, at 208. per 100 feet, or 2hd. per foo! 
Ri iH] PLATE GLASS, for Skylights, Conservatories, and Pavements, from 3 in. to 1} in. t hick. Estimates given for Plate Glass and Patent Plate, for Shop Fronts, &. 


COLOURED GLASS :—Ruby, ls 4d.; Green, 1s. 2d; Blue, 10d. ; Purple, 10d. ; Yellow, 10d. ; and Orange, 104. per foot. Ornamental Glass, 1s, per fuot, in the sheets. Veutilating Glasn Glass Shales of 
> ure white, for models, &c. 
SLATES AND TILES, with every article, on the lowest terms. 
MILLED SHEET LEAD, PATENT LEAD PIPE, SOIL PIPE, COCKS, WATERCLOSETS. 


VARNISHES AND CoLouRrRs. 


GENUINE WHITE LEAD, BRUNSWICK GREENS, BLUR, CHROMES, PAINTERS’ BRUSHES, GLAZIERS’ DIAMONDS AND TOOLS. 


REDUCTION IN THE PRICES OF PLATE GLASS. 


THE UNION PLATE GLASS COMPANY respectfully inform the Trade and the Public generally, that they have revised their Tariff of Prices, and made considera)! 
reductions therein. 


The New Lists may be had on application at the Works, Pocket Nook, St. Helens. 


Warehouse, 99, Hatton-garden, London; 11, York-street, Manchester; 15, South John-street, Liverpool; Messrs. C. and J. MALLOCK, 30, Turner’s-court, Glasgow ; 
JOHN DIX and CO. Bath-street, Bristol. 





a 





N*. EW P. ATE NT SHEET GLASS, sold in cases, AMP Ww ALLS. —N EW ‘PATENT PAIN ‘THE WASHINGTON ¢ HEMIOAL cOMPAN y, 

sheets, 48 inches long by 36 inches wide—300 used at the TOWER, by order of HER MAJE LK os NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 

ase, net cash. Esnecial —_ — is direct ca . | HONOU KARL E rie 4 of ORD ANCE; at the TUNNEL; Manu /acturers of 

s, containing 12 superficial feet. and weighing | ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, Regent’s-park,’ and various other ry ey 

iich is the largest ever made. y public — | buildings ; ; im quantities to finish twenty square ATTIN SON S OXICHLORIDE of LEA D.— 

inces to the foot, packed in boxes, contain- | yards for The Washington Chemical Company having, during the last 

per box. : PATENT: LIQUID CEMENT for the fronts of houses, for} year, established a Manufactory of Pattinson’s Oxichlori le of 

}LASS, of very superior quality, packed in | beauty pre-eminent, giving the appearance of fine cut stone, and on a large seale, and being able to supply it with rerularity, 

res varying from 3% by 26 to 44 by 30! only one-eighth the cost of Oil Paint In casks of 1, 2, and 3! and to exeeute orders without delav, now proceed to bring thix new 

o case ewt. at 8% 15s. and 2Is each. ; and valuable preparation of Lead before their friends and the 

&. 'P \TE NT ROUGH PLATE GL ASS, for Con- PATENT MINE RAL ZINC PAINTS, invaluable for cheap- publi _—— sure that it will not, in the present age, be condemned 
Ry 128, Manufactories, Skylights, &c. § inch | ness. beauty, and permanence, ready for use. White Stone and | because it is new, and that if judged by its merits, it must make ite 



















th ‘ F 50 feet each ‘ } Lead, 5s: Greens and Blnes.4s per callon way, and fivually take its place as ome of the important manufac- 
. 10s, 6 ~ 7 ~ fh. San 4. 7 by Sh .... 1% “ RLAC “| MINERS Ab PAINT, very permanent, half the usual | tures of this country. 
ibs 6 9 yF7andlhwsS .... 15s Od, price ; only 2s. per gallon. 
i Ruth E 1s P ATE sr" UARRY GL ASS, Glass Tiles, } Pattinson'’s Oxichloride of Lead is a chemical combination of 


Tiles, § of an NEW PATENT COLOUR forinside work. may be applied on | one equivalent of Chloride of Lead, and one equivalent of (xide of 








ine ’ © of 50, case includes Wood, Stucco, Cement. or over Oi! Paint. No smell, and will | Lead; it being well known that common White Lead is a ch gnical 
JA [ES P HILLIP Sand a, Bishopseate street Without, iry inan hour. In casks of 1 owt. at 14s. combination of ence sponig: Aci of Lead, and ons iartalent 
~ - ‘ Os " , oa . | (or thereabouts) of Carbonic Acid, constituting what is called in 
TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c Bag CO. Steam Mills, 2, Wellington-street, Goswell. | conc languag . Carbor . nate of ee sow there is no reason to 

patente inaea | one fe e that Carbenate of Lead is the only compound of lea 
ya AMES MILES’S cheap EN G LISH and e asa paint. and still less that it should be the best com- 


FOREIGN WINDOW GLASS WAREHOUSE, 18. Chureh- I UBBUCK’S PATENT “WHITE ZINC | oom f py lg ma oe purpose. In point of fact it is not so, for 


ten gee gt mg tage oy oy a PAINT.—The PERMANENT WHITE of the Aucients, | the newly-diseovered Oxichloride in Pmost, if not in all respects, ‘a 
s eet li to 18 oz. Bhd. per foot; good crown C C C, 18. gs, by its costliness hitherto restricted to the use of the artist, is now | far superior; its colour -, brilliantly white, and in a number of 
Sag ae oon sean patent plate; Hartley's ROUGH offered at the price of the ordinary white lead. | cases it has been tried against the best White Lead that could be 









































































dutasi. Souk allt glass ; $ Four years since the proprietors placed their manufacture on a | obtained, and after a period of upwards of two years it has been 
i I ‘AT 1 a ts _— and oer dom hy ioe} wie large scale, and put this elegant Paint in competition with White | | found to retain its white colour, considerably better than the lead 
ar 2 plumbers’ brass work of all kinds: white lead. oils. and Lead. | against which it was tried. 
eg prices: LARGE STOCK of PAPER-HANGINGS, Its confessed superiority over every other paint hitherto known But the chief and by far the most important obventane, . 
old lead honght in apy quantity, or taken in exchange. Sashes >roveht forward varic ms imitations possesses is, its remarkable and very decided superiority of Box 
glazed and primed in oil at very low prices, in anv ouantity, These Lene yes productions, frequently made from zine ores, con- | by which term the power of covering surface well and extensi ~ y. 
= m taining lead, arsenic, and other deleterious material, alike injurious | ig understood among Painters. The attention of the discoverer 
an: d MW. H. J ACKSON beg to call “the to health, deficient in body, and reducing the preservative proper- | was at a very early period drawn to this circumstance, and since 
e itnilders and the Trade to the LOW PRICES | ties for which the — paint stans pre-eminent. that time the Washington Chemical Company have had abun- 
of their P TE N7 r ? 1. ATE GLASS, BRITISH PLATE. silvered In justice to the proprietors these should not be confounded with | dant opportanities of placing its cuperientey 1, this important 
and for glazing, of unrivalled quality and finish ; ROUGH PLATE. | the vriginal, even though sold under the pretence that it is all the particular beyond all doubt. They have themselves performed a 
CROWN, SHEE EY, COLOURED, and ORNAMENT AL GLASs, ; Sine ‘ | number of experiments, ant have also caused a number of experi 
in every variety, of the best manufacture, at the lowest terms Hoepsvcx’s paint is entirely free from any injurious propertie: | ments to be performed, in the larze way. by various practical men. 
Desicns and estimates furnished for ornamental windows. either whatever; it is healthful in the manufacture, healthful in use,and | to ascertain accurately its covering power as compared with th: 
for he church decoration. All applications for estimates | healthful to cecnpants of rooms newly painted with it _ | best White Lend, and they now state the proportions to be as 60 1» 
and lists of prices to be made st their warehouse, 315, ONFORD- Asa guard to the painter against the substitution of the inferior | | 100, that is, 6 tbe. of Oxichloride Paint will cover as much surface 
RTREET | paints, each cask is stamped | as 100 Tha. fad nd go i a Be the mgt J ¢ cost yp in th 
sAD SATA SSEPAPDAL «LN CL Aca. lr 1 sf * HUBBUCK, LONDON, PATENT” | same proport'on ee hh ¢ coating is thicker and more pro- 
YHEAP ORNAMENTAL GLASS.—I beg to | ORCA SA pip . | tective. both in and out of doors, ax the Oxiclgoride dries into a 
/ inform my friends and the public, that I have now com- He eran White Line ales than tee hel for srindie ty ot; | hard, tenacious layer, more like an Enamel than paint, 
mat ose og eT Et ee — + armteay — Sg | also for use for porcelain cards, f) r jnpanners, for gutta percha, and | Innsing the Oxichloride, no difference in the materia's with 
cate Weems Ay. et on ane oN ESHILL pty PERPOu 5 P| fr plaster decorations, and the other purposes where it is used | Which it is m‘xed is required. Ofl and Turpentine being employed 
ably iP PINSSS AEN Ow TS i? : wit i size, cum, varnish, spirit &o. &e. | as usual both for work technically called Flatting, and for work 
ae ne ee ee ee ee A lange —— cirenlar with full partenlars may he had of THOMAS | intended to be varnished. For the use of Paper Stainers 2nt 
ee eee — th or, H : RLES ls aL ry RBUCK and SON, Colour Manufacturers, opposite the Loudon | Jeather Dressers, the Oxichloride is found to be peculiarly suital ¢ 
n the most mie lerat e terms ARLES LONG. | nocks. | The Washington Chemical Company strongly recommend this 
i-etreet, Baker-s' reet, Portman-square.—Ca-h only { | newly-dises ae ae ae eee a, both ona: 
7 o | count of its economy, and its intr cg qualities as a paint. 
ATE NT and. BRITISH PLATE GLASS.— URE PATENT WHITE ZINC PAINT, roa : 
ee LEY sme Ce We fo inte Benue the VIEILLE MONTAGNE ZINC MINING COMPANY | AGENTS. 
- ide ; yen ay a: aon ep hey Ai gl * Ces | of BELGIUM.—This PAINT is superior in every respect to white | Messrs. Blundell, Spence, and Co. 
+ the . * he Pr peadber . a seed ley Wiil also, on receipt lead; it is unequallel in whiteness and grows very hard after it is | LONDON ....cceccccccccece 9, Uppe r Thames-st 
bs aes aveerom fe "ate x Pi: = he _ Crows. nt Ornarena applied, and ts, theref re, for interior work, suse} tible of ahigh | Mr. Richd. Cooke, 7. Sise-lane. 
Wint > Glen Worchamee 3m ho40u Phew rnamental | polish. | Resides, it is entirely free from all poisonous influences. is | LIVERPOOL ..........+++ . Messrs. Johnson and McGowan. 
id y 3 yua idon un uffecter ; hi sea-woter, sulr hart 1 hr drogen vr any eases, and iM \NCHESTEK., .. Mr. James Douclas 
P y oan y | preserves its original colour, which white lead does not do. Foc ear -» Messrs. T. and E. G, Jepson. 
[De 10 N, Sg} AY DE at PA ARK. . . E. Ay : WHI T E ZING PAINT causes none of the ravages invariably | st NDERLA Mr. John Yorng. yes 
“ Na a Bay - ra sg fee re I commitied by white lead upon the human frame ; neither painters Bee ad Mr Richd. I.arose, Tavistock and 
rape ia a taken teoak Wea tesa Paice cholic, nor paralys's, &. &c. to which dangerous complaints thy CORNWALL .. Plymouth 
Sety Gs a : A Pg : og _ workmen and monufacturers who use it are subject. and to which | EDINBURGH AND EAST) Mr. Wm. Bailey. jun. Greenside 
a s ataned with ( aden est on sons who inhabit newly-painted arartm nts are also liable | GOAST OF SCOTLAND.. place, Edinburgh. 
: 4 ee . — Since tts introduction into the United Ringe om by the patentees,| GLASGOW AND W EST) y mitene ‘ ae 
TE Ww DEC RATION. —S, k BL ND bos 3 to the Admiralty and the most eminent professional me nh ave giver | COAST OF SCOTLAND fr. John Slimshaw, (la-go-w. 
1 ay feeb Ther ) | it their preference over any other paint. The public is cautioned | DUBI 1x AND SOUTH OF 1 Mr. P. Linskey, 91, Middle Abbe; - 
2 fo God the furnishers | that if white zinc paint is adal mt aot it beeomes a very inferior | IREUAND ........ceseeees street, Dublin. 
jiiivest)-neniy ented Suing ietead of fat rate ou, and pels or washer of oh Outade | pRE FAST oe be Sage saganmade 
x . york. | and Co, 
neive appl iity ir al 
Shecimens may heaeen |. The VIEILLE MONTAGNE ZINC — ANY imports lace! ~ 
North. Marvte- | ‘tom its works in Belgium WwHri OXIDE of ZINC in ny ee F ; — 
1 at Jer.” 1, York oe et, Cone. ywder, and the casks hearing ¢t ark, VM, are only to b EASONED FLOORING PLANED to a 
garden nsidered as cenuine. and tnay b ved, for grinding in ‘oil. at WO paratie! width end thickness by improved pstent machinery, 
’ ne phy gh vl cpaetentia La at very reduced prices, as under :— 
- ; x? . chan nu weast t asgow. Uristol, | requir 
\ INDOW BLINDS.—TYLOR and PACE, | Pivmo ich, Ipswich, Dublin, Co gq Shanty gah ea a Pers corer He rere For og 
' Window Blind Man eturers ord «treet adjoining | ‘The same oxides cround “ pure” to a White Zine Paint, may be _epsgitalatss rah ia eine 14 6 ii <p a aia Shika Picegereags 
Hanover-juar ] L m, submit | also obtained from the Company's Agents of the shove-mentioned |} . 16 6 li ” oP weet "13 6 
the following I ic "8 6 Ww inpow B Linde, which they car “nlities, as likewise from their Grinding Agents, Messrs, ( im - pc hgaay fe Re ees 5 pms: 
recommend a8 be we made in the best manner :— Venetian bl nds, DEV AUK and Co. #2, King William-strest, City. Lo ndon; and 2} rer cent. discount allowed - amo unts enon een Ay 
per square foot. 8d : best holland blinds, on r ers, 6d ; best ditte, | Wessers. ROBT. ANDERSON and Co, Tim ber Bash, Leith, "Scot. | pounds. Ais » timber. planks, deals, battens, #camtii g, 94 h . 
on spring rollers. \1; gauze wire blinds, in ma veany frame and. Pure White Zine Paint may likewise be purchased from | *°. at qually low prices, Delivercd free om ralivay statiou in 
is 10d. 4 p rforat i zi inc blinds. in ditto, Is. 8d. ; outeide blinds of | Messrs. BLUNDEL SPENCE and Co. Hull. | London. Terms, cash. 
Larrarin a with oricoraey airranmrarent Minds in rest variety. | Yor further particulars apply to Mr. H. P. SCHMOLL, General | ARCHBUTT and ATKINSON, St, Pancras Sase-mills, 





+ | Agent for the Uni Cingdom at the Company's offi 2e8, 12, Man- | bri ties -street, ld St. Pancras-roai, close to the Gools Termi 


forwarded on apy! cation, post free, *hester-buildings, Westmiuster-bridge, London. the Great Northern Railway. 
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